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Can YOU answer that, Mother, 
in a way that will instill in your 
child a deep respect for parenthood 


and reverence for God for design- 
ing a beautiful plan of life? 

That’s what “The Story of Life” 
by Ellis W. Whiting does for you as 
you read it word for word to your 
child, truthfully giving him or her 
the FACTS OF LIFE. 

No hesitating or groping for 
words because EXACT WORDS 
are provided. 


Now over 165,000 copies sold 

This book is unique because he 
TRUTH is told with FA THER and 
MOTHER in the 


icture .. in child 
language. No evasions. 


2) Child’s whole 
concept of sex is started on a high spir- 


eval plane. 3) EXACT WORDS are su 

ed. 4) The book is purposely brief (48 
— so as not to tire child, 5) Section 
of delicate QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 
for older children. 6) This book creates 
a new appreciation of mother 


Story makes children THINK 
7 year old girl: “God didn’t for- 
get anything, did He, Mommy?” 
—Girl of 9: “Mother now I feel 
clean all over.” Boy of 6: “Daddy, |! 
Pll never be cross to Mommy 
again.”—Teenage girl: “Mother, I 
never thought as much of you as 
I do now.” 


Mothers have remarked, “Who but 
this author would have thought of 
SUCH an approach to this delicate 
subject?” Following a book review, 
Christian mothers and other par- 
ent groups often order at quantity 
prices for-their organizations. 


HIGHLY ENDORSED 
In the book see generous praise 
THE RT. REV. MSGR. E. J. WEST- 


by TH 
ENBERGER, Ph.D., 


Pastor, St. John’s 
Parish, 


Green Bay, Wis., former Super- 
Because this book has 


intendent of schools, Coe Diocese of 
Green Bay, and view by St. Fran- 
cis Seminary, Milwaukee, which conclud- 
es: “The work is highly recommended to 
parents by a number of cautious priests.” 
A doctor wrote: “The Story of Life says 
the most in the fewest number of words 
of anything I have ever read. As a phy- 
sician, I know only too well the need of 
such early instruction to save mankind 
from many pitiful experiences.” 
EXCERPTS from the Rt. Rev. 
D. Conway’s review of this book in the 
Catholic Messenger are as follows: “I 
don’t mind giving him (the author) a free 
assist use this book well deserves a 
boost. It will prevent the curious atte 
—s from experiment, shame, and a 
ing of ilt. And above all, it will, es- 
lish t and frankness which 
i going te be so necessary 10 or 12 years 
later when real problems arise, and thus 
will save teen-agers from coming to me 
or some other priest with questions they 
wouldn’t dare ask mother.” 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Price: $1.00 each. (Add 10c for 
handling charge if paid by check). 
If not HIGHLY PLEASED, return 
in ten days for prompt refund. 
Just wrap a dollar bill in sheet 
of paper on which please PRINT 
name & full address and mail in 
nearest mail box to Company be- 
low. NO C.O.D.’s because of time 
involved. 


Msgr. J. 


been declared duty and Son Sten 
government, the dollar price applies also in Canado, and in U. S$ 


. possessions. 


Story Of Life Publishing Co., 912 w. LORAIN ST., APPLETON, WIS., U. S. 
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-There’s.a time and place for informality, 
but it can be overdone 


Is Dignity 
Out of Style? 


Condensed from Family Weekly Norah Smaridge 


AST SUMMER, 
[wien friends 


4 took us for an 
automobile ride, 
we dropped their 
15-year-old girl at 
a home where she 
had been invited to 
dinner. Jane had 
changed her dress 
—but her feet were 


“A n y thing 
wrong?” frown- 


feet” gave 
them a cursory 
glance; they weren't 
a pretty sight. 
“None of the kids 
wear shoes in 
warm weather.” 


Family Weekly (October 19, 48), Family W. Magazine, 
2 Inc., 179 N. Michigan Ave., 3, 


Wz 
| 
ed, her finger on / 
> 
the bell. “Oh, my 
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“It seems to be the fashion,” 
her mother said uncertainly. “I 
think it’s going too far—bare feet 
at dinner. But you know how 
these teen-agers are about infor- 
mality!” 

Not only teen-agers.’ Adults, 
too, make a cult of informality. 
It saves trouble. It means you 
can wear a head-scarf to church, 
finish your manicure in the office 
ask your supper guest to he 

But sometimes it is hard to 
take. I, for one, am tired of cab 
drivers who address me and my 
65-year-old mother as “you girls 
—but don’t stir themselves to 
open a door or help with a suit- 
case. And I'd prefer a salesclerk 
to listen to my needs instead of 
engaging me in chatter: “I bought 
this little dress myself, dear—but 
it'll look even better on you, with 


your hips!” 


We Americans surely must be 
the most informal peo people in the 
world, Yet, paradoxically, we are 
fascinated by the ceremonies, cus- 
toms, and protocol of other coun- 
tries. Perhaps we sense that they 
are a symbol for something real 
and meaningful, like a sense of 
respect for human dignity. 

In my home, we stand on cere- 
mony. We don’t dress for dinner, 
or have callers announced by a 
butler; we're not in that income 
bracket. But we do observe many 
formalities others dispense with. 

We are formal, for instance, in 
our use of titles and names. Our 
family physician is Doctor Stew- 
art to us and to our children; 
never “Doc Stewart” or “Doc.” 
And our neighbor, Captain Jen- 
sen, gets his proper title, not 
“Cap” or “Skipper.’ 

When the youngsters were 
small, we explained what is 
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meant by such titles as doctor, 
captain, or professor. We told 
them how long and hard these 
men had to study and work to 
earn their titles.. We made them 
understand that when they use 
these names ey they are 
showing res or both the men 
and their calling. 

Unnecessary formality? We 
don’t think so. Our country to- 
day needs more scientists, engin- 
eers, doctors, teachers. Yet, in- 
stead of building up in young 
minds a respect for the profes- 
sions, we often tear them down. 
Subtly disparaging, we call doc- 
tors sawbones, and lawyers shys- 
ters. 

From our cleaning woman to 
our minister, we and our children 
address everyone by his correct 
name—and we like our own 
names to be used and respected. 
Our children have “family” names, 
and we refuse to shorten or 
change them. “Don’t call me 
Annie,” my small daughter pro- 
tested. “My name is Anne, after 
my grandmother. I’m not a poor 
little orphan girl!” 

We don’t encourage nicknames; 
often they take away from a 
child’s natural dignity by callin 
attention to physical traits whic 
he cannot help. No child really 
enjoys being called Skinny or 
Freckls, And when these _nick- 
names carry over into adult life, 
the result can be ludicrous. The 
fattest woman on our street is 
called Tiny! 


February 


Comic-strip names, like Pop, 
Mom, Unk, Gramps, are taboo in 


our family. The children call us 
Father and Mother—what could be 
better? 


The Prells; our neighbors, com- 
plain that their youngsters show 
them no respect. “The boys yell 
for Fred as if he were one of the 
gang,” Mrs. Prell says. She for- 
gets that she and her husband 
encouraged the children to call 
them by their first names when 
they were tots. It sounded cute; 
besides, they wanted to be 
“friends” with their children. But 
children can be made to feel that 
their parents are their friends 
without using first names. Besides, 
the words Father and Mother 
have a connotation of authority 
—and the Prell children miss this 
_— of respect for their eld- 
ers 

When they go abroad, Ameri- 
cans usually are astonished at the 
time which Europeans spend over 
their meals, and the ceremony at- 
tendant on them. In Portugal, 
for instance, the a go 
around the table and kiss their 
parents before leaving—a whole- 
some reminder of the gratitude 
they owe them. 

Perhaps one reason for the 
closer family life observed abroad 
lies in the number of hours the 
family spends together, savoring 
their meals. And perhaps one 
reason for the decay of family 
life in our own country is the 


disappearance of the leisurely 
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family meal of more gracious 


Few of our homes have dining 
rooms any more. We have dining 
areas, dinettes, nooks, or we copy 
the drugstore and install a coun- 
ter in the kitchen. The least for- 
mal among us descend to lap- 
boards, on which we balance our 
food with our eyes glued to the 
TV screen! 

In our family, we insist on eat- 
ing together at a sizable table 
and with a degree of formality. 
As mealtimes are among the few 
occasions when we are all assem- 
bled, we try to make them as 
pleasant as possible. Unpleasant 
subjects are taboo, and the give- 
and-take of “real conversation” is 
encouraged. Meals are served 
simply, but as attractively as we 
can manage. 

“It’s always like a at your 
said, admiring the flowers on our 
table. “Well, not quite,” my lit- 
tle son answered thoughtfully. 
“We have fun, but we don’t have 
favors every day.” 

Guests provide an opportunity 
for more ceremony. Naturally, 
they get our best china and silver, 
prs more elaborate centerpiece. 
And we cater to their tastes; we 
don’t want them to feel “at 
home”—we want them to enjoy a 
change, to be fussed over and 
waited on. We wouldn’t dream 
of letting them set foot in the 
kitchen to help with the dish- 
washing chores! 


MOTHER: Send For 
THIS VALUABLE BOOK 
obligation. Simply address 
PARENTS ASSOCIATION 


DEPT. 1322, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


TO PARENTS 


Every parent should have 
this new book about child 
training. Covers all ages. 
If you want to be prouder 
of your children, both now 
and later in life, write to- 
day. The book is free; no 


Our youngsters are learning 
such . formalities as pulling out 
chairs, offering lights for cigar- 
ettes, watching the guests’ com- 
fort. We don’t want them ever 
to be as embarrassed as our 
neighbor’s son was not long ago. 
Returning from a week end at 
the home of a college friend, 
Paul flung himself on the divan. 
“So that’s that,” he said grimly. 
“I don’t imagine I'll ever go there 
again.” 

Hadn't he enjoyed himself? 
Didn’t the Brewsters make him 
welcome? 

On the contrary, they were 
wonderful. “It was me,” he said, 
aggrieved. “I was out of step 
most of the time. The Brewsters 
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are so darn polite. Sort of for- 
mal — but it’s natural to them. 
John calls his father ‘Sir,’ and he 
pulls out chairs at table, even 
for his kid sisters. Stuff like that.” 

His mother flushed. To me, 

she said, “It’s our fault, I guess. 
We've always been very informal. 
I'm afraid Paul’s grown up a 
bit of a roughneck. We should 
have given him more polish—ev- 
eryone isn’t as informal as we 
are.” 
Where callers are concerned, 
our family definitely stands on 
ceremony. No, we don’t expect 
folks to leave calling cards. And 
we don’t have At Home days. 
But neither do we keep open 
house, urge people to “take us as 
they find us,” or encourage the 
neighbors’ children to use our 
back door. Too many families, 
especially those who live in the 
close quarters of housing develop- 
ments, have found that this type 
of informality has unfortunate re- 
sults. It leads to unwanted inti- 
macies, to lack of privacy, to 
waste of time. 

“I wish I'd never told that Mrs. 
Gray to drop in when she felt 
like it,” Dolores says wryly. “She’s 
forever on my doorstep. She trails 
through the house after me—and 
it doesn’t matter if the telephone 
rings. She says, ‘Go right ahead, 
don’t mind me.’ And she sits 
there with her ears flapping!” 
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Mrs. Warren, mother of three, 
complains that she gets nothing 
done. “The women around here 
are more than neighborly — run- 
ning in and out to borrow things, 
and hanging around until you 
— ies to make coffee 
or them!” 

We feel, like the Englishman, 
that our home is our castle. We 
like a measure of privacy. We 
think the living room, not the 
kitchen or laundry, is the place 
for callers. If one of our young- 
sters answers the door, he says, 
“Come in, won't you?” He sees 
that the caller is seated, and then 
says, “Excuse me—I’'ll tell Moth- 
er. 

Formal, perhaps, but we have 
found this vastly preferable to the 
usual teenage “Hi—go right on in.. 
Mom’s in the back someplace.” 
Lack of formality, in this case, 
gives Mother no chance to take. 
off her apron or collect her 
thoughts. 

There are, of course, many. 
times and places where informal- 
ity is permissible and_pleasant:. 
in the summer cottage, the camp, 
the bungalow at the shore, for. 
example. And there are old and 
intimate friends with whom we: 
can be as informal as we please.. 
But informality should never be 
an excuse for lack of self-disci-. 
pline, laziness, sloppiness, or fail-. 
ure to respect and consider others.: 


MEALS 
FOR 
MILLIONS 


For half the price of a 
daily newspaper, private 
American citizens are do- 
nating a “miracle food” 
to millions of people suf- 
fering from malnutrition 
throughout the world 


Condensed from Maryknoll, The Field Afar 


— MILLIONS of Ameri- 
cans sit down tonight to 
expensive dinners, other 
people in poorer parts of 
the world will be eating meals 
that cost only three cents but 
which provide almost equivalent 
nourishment, This seeming mir- 
acle has been wrought by the 
vision and perseverance of a for- 
mer cafeteria operator, a college 
professor, and a one-time New 
York City social worker, who to- 
gether set out on a crusade against 
world hunger. 

This private aid program, be- 
gun in 1946, so far has distributed 
mere than 50 million meals to the 
hungry of the world. These meals 
contain the equivalent of a quar- 
ter pound of meat, a baked po- 
tato, dish of peas, and a glass of 
milk. Yet they are available at a 
cost of only three cents a meal! 


And the millions of such meals 
served around the world have 
been donations of private Ameri- 
can citizens, who for half the 
price of a daily newspaper were 
glad to feed someone suffering 
from famine or mulnutrition. 
Testimonials for this “miracle 
food” have come from scientists, 
missioners, and social workers, as 
well as from governments and the 
poor themselves. Dr. Thomas A. 
Dooley in his new book, The 
Edge of Tomorrow, says that this 
Multi-Purpose Food “was directly 
responsible for saving hundreds 
of lives in my mountain hospital.” 
Monsignor George Carroll, Mary- 
knoller in charge of Korean relief, 
wrote asking, “Why isn’t it ship- 
ped out by the carload?” Dr. Al- 
bert Schweitzer calls it “wonder- 
ful,” and Maryknoll’s Father 
George Hirschboeck wrote that it 


Maryknoll, The Field Afar (November, 58), Catholic Foreign 7 
Mission Society of America, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
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“is a godsend to our poor.” 

MPF, or Multi-Purpose Food, 
is the result of a dream by Los 
Angeles cafeteria owner Clifford 
Clinton. During World War II, 
Mr. Clinton began thinking about 
the famines that he was sure 
would follow in the wake of the 
war. He asked himself why such 
starvation should be necessary in 
this age of science and technology. 
He sent a_ personal check for 
$5,000 to the California Institute 
of Technology, asking that a 
search be started for a high-pro- 
tein food that would be cheap, 
easily prepared, easily stored, and 
tasty. 

This almost-impossible task was 
turned over to Dr. Henry Borsook, 
a CalTech scientist. It took Dr. 
Borsook almost a year of work 
but he finally produced a food 
that looks like sawdust; tastes like 
turkey dressing; can be eaten raw, 
cooked, or mixed as a supplement 
in other food; two ounces of 
which provides a square meal at 
a cost of only three cents. The 
basic ingredient is soybean to 
which are added essential miner- 
als and vitamins. 

But instead of the world beat- 
ing a path to the door of MPF, 
the new food was met with sus- 
picion. A few critics suggested 
that it was a type of racket. Oth- 
ers declared that native peoples 
wouldn’t accept a strange food. 
It was here that Miss Florence 
Rose, the New York social work- 
er, came on the scene. Miss Rose 
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was brought in as executive sec- 
retary for the Meals for Millions 
Foundation. A woman of seem- 
ingly limitless energy and gifted 
with an unusual sense of mission, 
Miss Rose became the human 
dynamo behind an equally dyna- 
mic idea. 

Today MPF is accepted every- 
where, and the Meals for Millions 
Foundation is hard put to keep 
up with requests. Nor is that all. 

Today, experiments are being 
carried on with MPF as a means 
of -enriching American school- 
lunch diets. It has already been 
used in this country among the 
Navajo Indians, migratory farm 
workers, and in one Southern 
flood. The Army has also experi- 
mented with it. Miss Rose’s idea 
now is to persuade foreign gov- 
ernments to carry on research that 
would use local surpluses to sub- 
stitute for the soybean base. She 
has had success here. Iraq is ex- 
perimenting with dates and se- 
same meal. India has an abun- 
dance of peanut meal and is test- 
ing that. 

“Three out of four people in 
the world go to bed hungry every 
night!” says Miss Rose. “But the 
rest of mankind feel little concern. 
People get excited about sudden 
famines but do not realize that 
long-term malnutrition takes a 
greater toll in lives.” 

Meals for Millions is a tribute 
to American ingenuity and char- 
ity. It offers an easy way to help 
the poor and needy. 


Divorced Catholic 


Condensed from Information 


66 AMA, Is it true you're 
M going to hell?” 


Billy, my seven-year-old, stood 
in front of me, his eyes filled with 
fear. 

“Why, honey, what a question!” 
I put my arms around him, pulling 
him down into the chair with me. 

“What a dope, you mean,” Tom, 
his older brother, interjected, look- 
ing up from his algebra homework. 

Cradled against my shoulder, 
Billy began sobbing. “I’m. not a 
dope. I just want to know — are 
you going to hell?” 

“Not if praying and doing 
what’s right can prevent it, Billy,” 
I said. 

Mary came into the living room, 
dish towel in hand. “I heard you, 
Billy,” she stated in the grown-up 
tone too old for her 11 years. “I 
told you not to tell mama.” 

Billy’s answer was another sob. 


“Because some people will gossip 
and be outright uncharitable with- 
out knowing the facts, my children 
and I have had to endure a num- 
ber of painful and embarrassing 
experiences that were entirely un- 
ealled for” 


Anonymous 


“But he should tell me what's 
wrong,” I explained. “Tell me why 
you ask, Billy.” 

But my heart already knew the 
answer. 

Tom pushed back his chair from 
the desk in his study-corner of the 
living room. “Aw, some stinker 
told him you would go to hell be- 
cause you got a divorce.” 

Mary’s brown eyes flashed. “I 
told him God said you could get 
a divorce, but—” 

“The bishop said so, Mary,” I 
corrected her. “He said that in my 
case the ‘Church permitted it. So 
actually it was God who said so.” 

Mary threw herself on the dav- 
enport. “Anyway, why should any- 
one talk like that?” 

Later I asked myself the same 
question: Why should anyone talk 
like that about me? 

True, I am a Catholic. Equally 


Information (November, ’58), The ey Fathers, 9 
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true, I obtained a divorce after 16 
years of marriage and three chil- 
dren. For some people, both in 
and out of the Church, this action 
seems to mean I have automatical- 
ly excommunicated myself. 

That isn’t so, of course. And be- 
cause some people will gossip and 
be outright uncharitable without 
knowing the facts, my children and 
I have had to endure a number of 
painful and embarrassing experi- 
ences that were entirely uncalled 
for. 

I'd been married much _ too 
young. At 18, fresh out of high 
school and working at my first 
job, I thought I knew it all. And 
when Jim flashed his easy smile at 
me one night at a USO party, 
where I was a junior hostess, I was 
sure I knew exactly what I wanted! 

No matter that he came from 
the East, that my background was 
a middle-sized, midwest town; no 
matter that I knew nothing about 
his ideas, his habits. He was tall 
and handsome in his army uniform, 
and I loved him. 

My folks objected to my marry- 
ing Jim, but I used the threats and 
pressures known to youn people, 
and they finally consented reluc- 
tantly. We were married in the 
Church, for Jim was Catholic, too. 

Jim didn’t go overseas, but was 
shipped to several camps in this 
country. I tagged along until I 
became pregnant. After that I 
stayed with my folks. 

We set up housekeeping in my 
hometown after the war, since Jim 
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February 


really didn’t have much of a home 
in the East. He got a good job asa 
mechanic. 

We quarreled from the first. ‘It 
took me a long time to become:a 
good housekeeper. And Jim hated 
household chores. In. fact, he 
wanted to be on the go all the time. 
The Irish charm and carelessness 
I'd loved in him before marriage 
became difficult to cope with in a 
husband. 

Money was a constant sa chiles, 
It flowed through his fingers like 
water. I tried to work, leaving the 
babies with my mother. That just 
gave Jim more money to spend on 
new cars, fishing equipment, bow]- 
ing — anything to make his life 
pleasant. 

Sometimes the children would 
have gone hungry if my folks 
hadn’t provided food. Living on a 
small pension income, they were in 
no position to provide any more 
than incidental help now and then. 
Certainly they could not assume 
full support of me and my grow- 
ing children. 

I turned to my parish priest for 
help. He suggested I stop working 
and throw the full burden on Jim. 
He sent me to the Catholic Family 
Service for aid in budgeting, too. 
I tried, conscientiously, to follow 
all the advice. Sometimes ‘ Jim 
would try to co-operate, especially 
after Father Sullivan had talked to 
both of us. 

But he just couldn’t resist buy- 
ing things he didn’t need. His Irish 
charm became his Irish temper, 


which ended one night in his strik- 
‘ing me when I objected to his 
purchase of a bowling ball. 

Both the children and I began to 
dread his homecomings, especially 
‘if he had stopped on the way for a 
“short one,” as he did more often. 
Id pray he’d stay out late, so the 
ehildren would be in bed when he 
‘got home. 

There came a night, though, 
when he returned very drunk. 
Why he decided to punish the chil- 
dren I still don’t know, but he 
pulled them screaming from their 
beds and took his belt strap to 
them. When I tried to interfere, he 
knocked me down. 

In the nightmare which follow- 
ed, my neighbors called the police, 
and Jim was taken to jail. The 
children — Tom 12, Mary 9, and 
Billy 5 — were covered with black 
and blue marks. I was lucky to 
escape with a bruised eye and frac- 
tured cheekbone. 

Again I visited our parish priest. 
He had seen Jim’s marks of vio- 
Jence on me before. 

“I can’t let the children take this 
any more, Father,” I told him. 
“Billy wakes screaming at night. 
Mary is afraid of her own shadow. 
Tom’s already taken to staying 
away from home.” 

Father Sullivan looked grave. 
“What are you planning, Betty?” 

“The only thing I can do, Fa- 
ther. Get a separation from Jim 
and support for the children.” 

- “We'll see what can be done,” 
Father concluded. 
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It meant, first, applying to the 
Chancery office for a Church 
separation and for permission to 
start legal action in the civil courts. 

Granting a separation is not 
hastily done by the Church. The 
Chancery investigated our family 
life thoroughly. Trained workers 
visited my home, called on mem- 
bers of my family, and even on the 
neighbors who had summoned the 
police. 

Jim was questioned, too. He had 
got off with a fine and a warning 
that the next time there would be 
a jail sentence. Although I'd ex- 
pected he’d want to return to us, 
he had been so angry at his arrest 
that he had packed his clothes and 
left of his own accord. 

Finally, permission came from 
the Bishop for separation. He also 
gave permission for legal action 
and urged that it be other than 
divorce, if possible. 

One fact had emerged from 
Jim’s conference with the investi- 
gator. It was that Jim was deter- 
mined to pay nothing toward the 
support of me or the children. In 
his own words, we’d given him the 
name of “jail-bird,” and we were 
going to pay! 

Now that I had the consent of 
the Bishop, I went to a lawyer to 
have him take care of the legal de- 
tails. After he explained Jim’s at- 
titude to me he concluded with 
“the only way to force such pay- 
ment in this state is through a legal 
divorce. Statutes of several other 
states provide for enforcing sup- 
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port of dependents without a civil 
divorce. But not in our state. Di- 
vorce is necessary here. If you 
have a divorce decree, the court 
will set support money and help 
you collect it.” 

As it is in the minds of most 
Catholics, divorce was something 
alien to me and my entire family. 
Even though my folks knew how 
Jim had treated the children and 
me, they were uneasy. 

Mother, especially, was disturb- 
ed. “You promised to stay married 
till death did you part, Betty,” 
she reminded me. 

“But this isn’t divorce the way 
most people think of it. Catholics 
can’t get a divorce. In the eyes of 
God I'm still married to Jim and 
only separated from him. I’m not 
planning to get married again — I 
know I can't,” I said. 

“What will the neighbors say?” 
she wailed. “They know a Cath- 
olic can’t get a divorce. It'll be a 
real scandal on us all.” 

“We'll just have to explain that 
this is the only way to get Jim to 
support us,” I told her. “Anyway, 
if the Church allows it, they 
shouldn’t object.” 

As a matter of fact, the Church 
did weigh carefully the possibility 
of the scandal involved in my ob- 
taining a legal divorce. Every case 
puts a special task of explanation 
on her. 

In my case, though, the weight 
was in favor of the divorce. ‘The 
children — and I — had to be pro- 
tected from Jim’s temper. We had 
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to be assured of support, too. With- 
out a legal divorce this wouldn't 
have been possible. 

Before I was allowed to proceed, 
however, I had another conference 
with the priest assigned to the dio- 
cese’s separation tribunal. “The 
Church’s stand on divorce is clear 
to you, I’m sure,” he said. “In your 
case, the separation from bed and 
board which we've already granted 
will not insure your keeping your 
family together. It will, apparently, 
take a court order to make your 
husband support you. That means 
a legal divorce. But this does not 
give you the right to remarry. You 
must understand that.” 

“Father, after what I've been 
through I'd never, want another 
husband,” I said. 

“The fact is, and will remain as 
long as he lives, that you already 
have a husband,” he answered. 
“That will be harder to remember 
in years to come when your chil- 
dren are grown and when you see 


other women happy in marriage.” 


I assured him that I realized my 
situation. “I got myself into this, 
Father. I married too young, 
against all the advice of my fam- 
ilv. Being ‘by myself is the price 
T'll have to pay.” 

As is usual in the case of a Cath- 
olic getting a divorce, before I 
received the Church’s permission, I 
signed a statement under oath that 
I would not keep company and not 
attempt marriage with any other 
man so long as Jim lived. 


And so I am a divorced Catholic. 
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It isn’t easy to rear three children 
without a man to help. Nor is it 
easy to be lonely. But often it 
seems to me that the most difficult 
problem I must face is the attitude 
of other Catholics. 

“Don’t tell me you went to 
Communion! You're divorced!” is 
a statement I’ve heard many times. 

Billy’s encounter with the neigh- 
borhood children is another exam- 
ple. That they got their informa- 
tion from adults is obvious. 

I know my case is very unusual. 
But I do wish my Catholic friends 
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and neighbors — and even my rela- 
tives who are good Catholics — 
would realize that I did follow the 
laws of God and His Church. 

I hope this article will make 
people more understanding of the 
Church’s attitude, of the fact that 
Catholics sometimes are forced into 
such action by circumstances they 
can’t control. I hope everyone will 
realize that a Catholic, in certain 
circumstances, can get a separa- 
tion, or as was necessary in my 
state, a civil divorce, and be a good 
Catholic, too. 


“I don’t know why I ever let you 
talk me into things like this!” 
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wo or three times a year I 

The children felt sorry for am forced to pay an over- 

their poor, sick mother, and due debt. My husband cas- 

each in his own inimit- ually labels it “a touch of flu.” 

able way tried to show it With all due respect to his diag- 

nostic ability, I stoutly maintain 

Condensed from Columbia that it is a case of nature collecting 
her internal revenue. 

Anita D. Pine Our household consists of five 

‘Mlustrated by Johnny T. O’Brien active, demanding youngsters; one 

; active, demanding husband; one 
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hungry house dog; one extra-hun- 
gry kennel dog; and one active, de- 
structive Siamese kitten. There is 
only one of me. 

That Saturday night I knew the 
time had come. It had been build- 
ing up for two weeks. Our almost- 
two-year-old girl had had a slight 
bout with virus pneumonia. Noth- 
ing serious, just enough to have a 
fever and a consuming thirst which 
required quenching four to six 
times nightly. 

Last week her pneumonia was 
gone, but the habit lingered on. 
Each time I crawled out of my 
warm bed I had nasty, unmotherly 
thoughts such as “I wonder if a 
baseball bat would cure her? 
Lucky for her, she has the sweet- 
est face and roundest, most inno- 
cent eyes...” 

Perhaps you are wondering why 
my husband never played Gunga 
Din. He is one of those blissful 
sleepers who never hears a cry in 
the night (unless it comes over the 
phone). 

As I started to tell you, that 
Saturday night the nausea and 
headache began. I laid out our 
wee ones’ Sunday clothes, apprised 
my husband of my queasy condi- 
tion, and trotted off to bed. 

Sunday morning, bright, early 
and noisy, the day began. As I had 
feared, my stomach and head 
simply weren’t up to it. I groaned 
and turned over. 

“How do you feel?” my husband 
asked hopefully. 

“I'm sorry, honey, but you'll 


just have to manage without me.” 

By the running and yelling be- 
low. stairs, I could tell that every- 
thing was progressing normally. 
Then it was quiet and I knew that 
the children all must have been 
fed, dressed and sent to church— 
all but the baby. She, sweet thing, 
kept sneaking into my room all 
morning, trying to give me my 
slippers and duster. 

The morning wasn’t too bad. It 
was so pleasant to lie quietly in 
the darkened room and not have to 
cope with all that I could hear 
downstairs. Occasionally there 
would be a_ masculine roar 
and the house would cease to vi- 
brate for perhaps 10 minutes. Nat- 
urally, the children felt sorry for 
their poor, sick mother, and each 
in his own inimitable way tried to 
show it. It didn’t upset me too 
much when they decided to play 
hide-and-seek in all the upstairs 
rooms—I knew they simply wanted 
to be sociable. What really made 
me long for the privacy of the 
Bastille was my five-year-old son’s 
frequent visits. His idea of being 
sympathetic was to bounce up and 
down on my bed. 

I marvelled at the way in which 
my inexperienced husband man- 
aged to clear the breakfast table, 
wash the dishes, and do all the 
other trifling, mundane tasks—un- 
til I learned what a whiz he was at 
delegating authority. 

“He makes us do all the work,” 
my eldest complained bitterly. 

Fortunately, I had planned a 
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pork roast for dinner and not 
fried chicken. It was a fairly easy 
matter to explain, even to a hus- 
band, how to put a roast in the 
oven. I didn’t think it necessary 
to go into gourmet details, such as 
spearing peeled wedges of onions 
onto the roast with toothpicks. For 
much the same reason, I advised 
opening a can of vegetables rather 
than attempting cooking anything 
as intricate as frozen broccoli. 

After the family had dinner, I 
didn’t see my husband for hours. 
What with house calls and kitchen 
calls, he seemed to be rather busy. 
Every time one of my youngsters 
popped in to see me, always coin- 
ciding with my attempts to doze, I 
would ask them to tell their father 
to change the baby and put her 
to bed for a nap. 

By five o'clock, my husband 
couldn’t bear it any longer. He ap- 
peared in the bedroom doorway, 
a most appealing look on his face. 

“I built a fire in the fireplace 
for you, honey. I think it would 
do you good to get up for awhile. 
You can lie on the couch.” ~ 

I wasn’t too enthusiastic, but I 
agreed to try it. 

“Well, it doesn’t look too bad 
down here, does it?” asked my 
husband. 

“No, it looks just fine, dear,” I 
said dutifully, as I stepped over a 
tiny sock and shoe. 

I went on into the kitchen, my 
husband hovering anxiously in the 
background. 

“Why the dishes are all put 
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away and everything!” I praised. 
Then my eye caught the remains 
of the. roast, congealed in its own 
grease in the pan. 

“Uh, I didn’t know what to do 
with it,” my husband apologized. 
- The couch turned out to be a 
myth. By eight o'clock I had made 
cocoa and toast for everyone (ex- 
cluding me) and had put the two 
smallest ones to bed. By __nine- 
thirty the older children were 
sleeping, and I was tucked snugly 
into the big rocker with a blanket. 

My husband looked over at me 
fondly. “Would you like me to 
make you a cup of tea, dear?” 

“No thanks, honey, I don’t feel 
like any.” 

An hour later I changed my 
mind. Now was my 
“Would you like a cup of tea, 
dear?” 

“Okay,” he said with ill-conceal- 
ed eagerness, “if you're going to 
have some.” 

We sat in the kitchen, cozily 
drinking the tea I'd brewed and 
going over the events of the day. 
“There’s just one thing that I did 
wrong with the dinner. I think I 
overcooked the can of peas.” 

I was mystified. “What makes 
you think so?” 

“They turned pale,” was the 
puzzled answer. 

I didn’t laugh in his feat That 
would have been very impolite 
and very unwifely. Not that I 
wasn't tempted! I could just see 
what was in his mind. The peas 
I generally use are frozen.t f 
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Grandma is a better custodian of childhood 
memories, but Gramps remembers things too 


ON BECOMING A 
GRANDPARENT 


Condensed from The Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 


Clifford B. Ward 


HREE TIMES in a little more 

than a year, the pleasing and 

honorific title of “Gramps” 
has been bestowed upon the rapid- 
ly maturing character who authors 
this piece. 

It is one of the ways one can 
become a millionaire without mon- 
ey. It is a grand and glorious feel- 
ing, somewhat akin to being on 
third base with no outs, or whatev- 
er else you want to use for a sim- 


ile. 


ing a father. It is paternity with- 
out ordeal. Of course, in reality, 
you are a supernumerary member 
of the cast, but you feel just as if 
you were a star, because you have 
arrived at the point where you ex- 
perience the joys of others vicari- 
ously. 


You shake your head in disbelief 


The News-Sentinel (October 29, ’58), 17 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


It is much less trying than box 


when a flashback reveals the son 
walking two kids of his own as 
the boy you bought the Boy Scout 
uniform, seemingly only yesterday, 
and when a flashback reveals the 
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self-sufficient young mother hold- 
ing her bairn in a hospital, as the 
sweet little pigtailed gal of yester- 
day who liked nothing better than 
to be left alone to cut out her 
paper dolls. 

Grandma, of course, is a better 
custodian of all the childhood 
memories than Gramps, but he re- 
members things too: the first days 
of school for each, the first base- 
balls, the first footballs, the first 
black eyes, the first broken bones, 
the first party dresses, the first 
formals, the first tuxedos, the first 
heavy dates, the day that one of 
them broke big news obliquely by 
saying, “Where Dad, do you think 
would be the best place to buy a 
diamond ring?” and the day that 
the daughter grabbing some cold 
meats out of the icebox for a 
snack said offhandedly between 
gulps, “Jack and I are going to be 
married, — and in Rome.” 

I remember when my first child, 
a son, was born and a telegram 
came out of the Canadian woods 
from Frank Hamilton, an old news- 
paper colleague. Frank was irrev- 
erent about almost everything ex- 
cept births and deaths. It read, 
“Congratulations, Pops. I only hope 
you enjoy your paternity as much 
as your own dad did.” Frank knew 
my dad and how he sometimes 
embarrassed his sons by his en- 
during .affection for us. But much 
as he loved us, he loved his grand- 
kids more, and his face would 
have shown more hurt than any- 
one else if we had found it neces- 
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sary to exert any parental disci- 
pline around him. 

As the proud, happy father of 
the latest grandson said to me as 
we looked through the hospital 
glass, “How can anyone see the 
birth of a human being and not 
believe in God,” and then the 
lawyer in him added, “Why it’s al- 
most prima facie evidence?” 

There are millions of parents 
and millions of grandparents in the 
world, as there have been since 
man began and as there will be 
until the good Lord rings down the 
curtain on the human show. It is 
a continuing procession of human 
beings, marching out of the vast- 
ness of a great mysterious infini- 
tude, to the existence called eter- 


nity. 

Possibly because I have that 
kind of mind, I sometimes like to 
look at a child and see ahead the 
various stages that lie ahead for 
it. That little squirming girl of 
seven or eight pounds will some- 
day possibly be someone's great- 
grandmother, aged and wrinkled, 
and that husky boy of about the 
same few pounds may someday be 
an old and venerable patriarch of 
a loving clan. Probably in terms of 
celestial time, years come and go 
about as quickly as those flash- 
backs and _ those imaginative 
glimpses ahead. 

Fellow grandparents, it is a priv- 
ilege and a distinction to have been 
so fulsomely welcomed into your 


lodge. 
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Unity should be the focal point of all a couple’s activities 


MARITAL UNITY 
AND HAPPINESS 


Condensed from “To Marry, With Love” 
Virginia and Louis Baldwin 


NLY SELFLEss love can pre- 
serve the unity that mar- 
riage must have to be deep- 

ly satisfying. This unity of the 
couple should be the focal point of 
all their activities, the chief consid- 
eration in their decisions. ‘This is 
especially true for the wife in the 
homemaker-breadwinner setup that 
prevails today. 


The home is, of course, the 
headquarters of a marriage, and 
the wife is much more a part of it 
than her husband, who spends so 
much of his time earning a liveli- 
hood in an environment as differ- 
ent from the home as Grand Cen- 
tral Station is different from the 
Little Church Around the Corner. 
If the wife’s love is basically sel- 


an automobile is often more a status 
than a means of transportation. . . 


“To Mosry, With Love 
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fish, she will find herself running 
a boardinghouse, not a home, and 
she and her husband will simply 
be two people living under the 
same roof. If her love is selfless, 
she will find that the home will be 
his headquarters as well as hers, 
and that she and her husband will 
be two people living in and for 
each other. 


Husband or “Provider”? 
This works both ways. In a so- 


ciety in which an automobile is 
often more a symbol of status than 
a means of transportation, a hus- 
band can become so engrossed in 
his pursuit of success that he sim- 
ply forgets the pursuit of happi- 
ness. The danger here, of course, 
is that success usually means 
money, and money usually means 
the material well-being of the 
family. Thus the husband can grow 
absorbed in the struggle for the 
buck and congratulate himself on 
being a “good provider.” None of 
this sentimental nonsense for him; 
love is no substitute for money 
when it comes to paying the bills. 
What he forgets — and what he 
may learn again, bitterly, when 
success proves to be its old illusory 
self — is that money is no substi- 
tute for love when it comes to pre- 
serving his marriage. 

The point is not that love should 
replace money in marriage, but 
rather that money is never more 
than a means to an end, whereas 
love is always an end in itself. It’s 


true that a family must have food. 
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It’s also true that they must have 
love. So they can’t live on love 
alone; they can’t live on food alone 
either, unless they're willing to 
limit their experience of life to the 
titillation of their taste buds and 
the joys of acid indigestion. 

A job that pays good money but, 
in demanding a husband’s undivid- 
ed attention, drives a wedge be- 
tween what God has joined togeth- 
er, is not much better than no job 
at all. Indeed, it is worse if it 
keeps the individuals alive at the 
cost of the life of the family. For 
the thing that makes a family out 
of several people is love, just as 
the thing that makes a couple out 
of two people, is love. If love 
withers, the family soon deterior- 
ates into a mere collection of super- 
ficially related people dedicated 
to the proposition, “Eat, drink, and 
be miserable.” 

The argument here is not that a 
husband doesn’t have a duty to 
provide for his family to the best 
of his ability and to the extent of 
reasonable needs. It does propose 
the possibility — a good possibility, 
as is evident from even casual ob- 
servation — that his duty may turn 
into an obsession and that his pur- 
pose may change with time, so that 
before long his only aim is to sup- 
port his family in a style to which 
he is anxious to become accustom- 
ed. 

Housewife or Housekeeper? 

There is also, of course, the 
“practical” wife whose notion of 
the ideal home seems to be a per- 
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fectly appointed house inhabited 
by compulsively cheerful husband 
and children. She is the hardhead- 
ed type who “invests” in the fu- 
ture by busily accumulating such 
vitally important things as wall-to- 
wall carpeting, the perfect lamp 
for the picture window, the gilded 
reference-book set for the children. 
Though this sort of behavior is 
hardly criminal, it can never be of 
a very high order; if it is motivat- 
ed by a spirit of keeping up with 
the Joneses, it is entirely unworthy 
of marriage. 

Decisions at this level, though 
they should generally be joint de- 
cisions, should occupy as little 
time as possible. They should never 
be a source of disunity. A couple 
who can get into a serious argu- 
ment over anything like wall-to- 
wall carpeting or lamps had better 
forget entirely about covering their 
floors and start repairing their 
marriage. 


Beware the Home Wreckers 


Another threat to the unity of 
the couple is provided by the ki- 
bitzers — in-laws, friends, and 
neighbors who operate on the 
premise that there’s no business 
like your business. “My mother-in- 
law,” says Mary Smith, “says little 
Janis just has to have a new winter 
coat, so I guess we'll haye to get 
one before long, though I don't 
know where we'll get the money.” 
Any such reaction to Grandma’s 
opinion is simply absurd. This is 
the couple’s decision, not Grand- 
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ma’s opinion, and the case should 
be settled on its own merits. 

“Ignore Grandma’s suggestions? 
You want all hell to break loose?” 
If that’s your situation, it’s time to 
cast off your moorings and leave 
Grandma to rage at the pier. Hon- 
oring Grandma — or Mom, depend- 
ing on how you look at her — is a 
solemn duty, but the unity of the 
couple comes first. 

Grandma, of course, may be 
only one of many who somehow 
find the time to offer you advice. 
In a happy marriage, kibitzers are 
verboten. Friendly advice, helpful 
suggestions — fine. But persuasion 
and pressure, especially against 
obvious and uncomfortable resist- 
ance, are something else again. 
This sort of attack must be fought 
off by the couple together, no mat- 
ter whose mother or father or 
friends or relatives are involved. If 
the couple take opposite sides in 
the fight, or if one remains indif- 
ferent, their unity is in jeopardy. 
If they take the same side — their 
side — against outside interference, 
the fight can be an opportunity for 
them to grow closer together in the 
very unity that is under attack. 

Then there are the Joneses. They 
don’t kibitz, they don’t interfere, 
yet they set the social standards for 
your immediate community and 
thereby, if you're not careful, set 
your standards. A couple in love do 
not need the Joneses. They should 
have their own standards and 
should support each other in hold- 
ing to them. Imitation is for mon- 
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keys and children, not adults. Let 
the Joneses keep up with them- 
selves. 

There are still other causes of 
spiritual divorce in the home, more 
subtle because they often represent 
behavior that is very commendable 
by any standards outside marriage. 
Charity work, community service, 
book clubs, sewing circles, adult 
education, what-have-you — all 
very fine, but not if they tend to 
put a strain on the marriage bond. 
Here we have simply a question of 
the relative importance of such 
things. Charity, for instance, is 
noble and good. True Christian 
charity, indeed, is the way to per- 
fection and happiness. But it be- 
gins at home. 

There is also a danger in the 
home itself: the children. Children 
are the reason for marriage, but 
they are often the cause of divorce. 
The danger lies in the very love 
parents have for their children, for 
it offers them a substitute for the 
love they should have for each 
other. A marriage in which such a 
substitution has occurred is doom- 
ed. The emotional insecurity of the 
parents will almost certainly cause 
them to spoil the children, and the 
love of a spoiled child is poor fare 
for hungry souls. 

Spoiled or not, children must 
reach adulthood and leave the 
home. This leaves the couple, their 
parents, alone together, as they 
were before the children arrived. 
They have completed the circle. If 
their love for each other is gone, if 
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they have let their love for their 
children replace their own mutual 
love, they themselves will soon be 
filling the role of interfering in- 
laws and doting grandparents. 
They will have replaced love with 
dotage, and they will starve to 
death. 

The alternative can be breath- 
taking. The couple in love, who 
have nourished an enduring spirit- 
ual love with self-sacrifice for each 
other and who in the spirit of such 
love have developed mutnal inter- 
ests, have no reason to dread their 
declining years. They can look for- 
ward to them with mounting pleas- 
ure. For they will once again be 
alone together, freer than ever be- 
fore to enjoy the love and com- 
panionship that’ they have been 
building through all the days of 
their marriage. They will not de- 
mand the attention and company 
of their busy children. For these 
are the true lovers, and, as every 
one knows, true lovers want to be 
left alone. 


Spiritual Wedges 


Marriage has taken something of 
a beating ever since Adam and 
Eve. Too many people have look- 
ed on it as something rather dis- 
reputable which nature | forces 
nearly everybody to indulge in. 
Christ condemned this attitude 
when he made marriage a sacra- 
ment and thus identified it as the 
holy thing it can and should: be. 
Yet the old melody lingers on to 
this day. Spiritual teaching and 
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spiritual direction is predominantly 
celibate in atmosphere, even 
among sects whose ministers are 
married and may have large 
families. 

The married person, for in- 
stance, is almost always talked to 
as an isolated individual. Occasion- 
ally you'll hear a talk on the duties 
of married life, but it will probably 
treat them as distasteful household 
chores. As for married love, it of- 
ten’ gets short shrift, or the subject 
may simply be avoided as though 
it were really a bit smutty. What- 
ever the cause of such behavior — 
our pursed-lipped Puritan heritage, 
tongue-clicking Irish Jansenism, or 
both, or something else — it reveals 
an attitude that needs some serious 
reconsideration. 

If you accept it, it can drain the 
happiness right out of your mar- 
riage and make you a prisoner in 
your own home. It can bring bitter 
personal truth to Eddie Cantor's 
crack that marriage is not a word, 
but a sentence. 

In the atmosphere created by 
this attitude, your marriage is con- 
sidered as something you should 
rise above, rather than as some- 
thing you should live up to. The 
institution of marriage is treated 
on occasion as though it were a 
kind of sex asylum established by 
God to keep too many customers 
from going to the devil. Sex itself 
is treated almost as though it had 
been created by the devil to attract 
customers from’ God: the only way 
youll ever get to heaven is to do 
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. . + marriage is considered 
as something you should rise 
above... 


everything you can to suppress 
those nasty instincts. Dedicate the 
joys of sexual intercourse to God? 
How utterly distasteful! Don’t you 
know that sex and its Creator are 
incompatible? 

For that matter, in this clammy 
climate of opinion, it’s pretty hard 
to reconcile God and joy. To cul- 
tivate virtue, you must do penance; 
to do penance, you must be mis- 
erable; so it follows, to cultivate 
virtue you must be miserable. 

This description is extreme but 
not simply fanciful. You can catch 
glimpses of it in the advice often 
given to married women to submit 
to the “wifely duty” they owe their 
husbands. The term itself is sig- 
nificant; employed presumably as 
a euphemism, it stresses the notion 
of duty in a situation that should 
ring with a note of joyful privilege. 
In effect, in its emphasis on 
patient submission rather than lov- 
ing surrender, such advice recorm- 
mends resignation to a gift of God. 

This sort of attitude is part of a 
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common failure to emphasize the 
sacrament of matrimony as a never 
ending suurce of divine love and 
assistance. Yet that is really the 
main point in the Christian view of 
marriage. The married state is a 
holy state, sanctified by solemn 
vows taken before God. He will 
not desert it unless invited to. 

Christian marriage is not a sort 
of spiritualized hedonism, but 
neither is it meant to be simply a 
poor imitation of some other voca- 
tion. What is needed in Christian 
marriage, as the Jesuit marriage 
counselor, Fr. Edward Dowling, 
has remarked, is less celibate as- 
ceticism and more conjugal as- 
ceticism. It is a mistake to admin- 
ister the same spiritual prescrip- 
tions to married people that you 
would to Trappist monks. 

If you can find a counselor of 
Fr. Dowling’s understanding, you 
are fortunate indeed. Yet he would 
be the last to want you to follow 
his advice unthinkingly, and that’s 
the main point here. Be prudent, 
therefore, in following the lead of 
individuals whose own vocation is 
based on an entirely different set 
of ideals. The lead may be good or 
bad; you are free to accept or re- 
ject it in the light of your own 
needs and experience. But let not 
the blind follow the blind. 


Share Your Religion 


With so many factors working 
against their unity, unless both 
partners make a conscious effort to 


share their religious life, they may 
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lose their spiritual love for each 
other and the happiness that it 
alone can bring to marriage. This 
sharing will not come automatical- 
ly, for men and women seem by 
nature inclined to different ap- 
proaches in religion. Women tend 
more to outward expression. They 
are generally the churchgoers, the 
bazaar-holders, the bead-tellers; in 
the home, the wife is usually the 
one who stresses grace at meals, 
evening prayers, Bible _ stories, 
books about saints, Sunday school. 

Men tend more to hidden wor- 
ship. They generally talk less and 
think more about religion. They 
seem less interested in personal 
salvation and more interested in 
ethical conduct for its own sake. 
They worry less about the how of 
religion, more about the why. Just 
as they are often made uncom- 
fortable by a display of romantic 
ardor, so they are embarrassed by 
a display of religious fervor. They 
are more intellectual about their 
religion, less emotional. If a wo- 
man wears her religion on her 
sleeve, a man carries his around 
under his hat. 

This difference between the 
masculine and feminine attitudes 
toward religion, though it varies 
enormously with individual couples 
and in some marriages is complete- 
ly reversed, is generally real 
enough to give you serious trouble 
if you fail to recognize it. Because 
the husband may continually neg- 
lect family prayers or because he 
prefers a book or TV to evening 
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services, the wife may assume that 
he is irreligious. Because the wife 
carries her desire for evening pray- 
ers and evening services to the 
point of nagging, the husband as- 
sumes that she is merely sentiment- 
al or hypocritical at worst. These 
are hardly the kinds of assump- 
tion about each other that lead to 
married love and happiness. Yet 
they are common assumptions, 
which in most cases could be 
readily cleared up with a little 
calm discussion. 

It’s too bad that sympathetic, in- 
telligent direction is not more 
readily available to married couples 
from the church. There is a move- 
ment in that direction, evidenced 
in the re-grouping of the lay peo- 
ple in many of the churches from 
the “sewing” and “bowling” groups 
to the “Married People’s Club.” 
Wherever effort to keep couples 
together has been made, the re- 
sponse from the couples has been 
overwhelming. If such a move- 
ment were to help restore love and 
happiness to countless marriages 
now in the romantic and spiritual 
doldrums, it could thereby do 
-much to revitalize the whole Chris- 
tian community. Married couples, 
instead of being instructed in their 
responsibilities as second-class citi- 
zens of the kingdom of God, could 
‘learn to enjoy the deep satisfaction 
of living the positive virtues of 
their vocation. Instead of practic- 
ing religion outside their marriage, 
.they would be encouraged to bring 
religion into it. Their own love for 
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each other would become infused 
with their mutual love for God. 

Or at least that would become 
the goal. They would become 
aware of marriage as something to 
work at and enjoy as a lifetime vo- 
cation. They would not wait pas- 
sively for their marriage to create 
happiness in them, but would 
search actively together for happi- 
ness in their marriage. They would 
more fully realize that this, and not 
his job or her housework, is what 
their life together is all about. 

This doesn’t mean that married 
couples should become so engross- 
ed in themselves and so self-suffi- 
cient as to be antisocial. That, 
however, is at most a highly theo- 
retical danger. Experience tells us 
that it is the unhappy rather than 
the happy couple who develop 
antisocial tendencies. Happy cou- 
ples can work wonders, have work- 
ed wonders for their parishes and 
communities. 


unhappy couple 
who develop 
antisocial ten- 


dencies.. ... 
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Few of our Presidents went at the sports of their day | 
with the passion of Washington and Lincoln 


By Dave Warner 


ANY OF our Presidents have 
had their moments in 
sports, some of them, such 

as Teddy Roosevelt, excelling in 
big game hunting and horseback 
riding. 

Ike loves golf and once was 
considered a fairly good football 
player before hurting his knee at 
West Point. 

Others have preferred an occa- 
sional game of tennis, swimming 
or a tame game of croquet. 

But very few of our Presidents 
went at the sports of their day 
with the passion of Washington 
and Lincoln. 

Leafing through the archives, 
one discovers that both George 
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and Abe, whose birthdays we cel- 
ebrate this month, were handy 
men when it came to sports. 

The first President was especi- 
ally fond of hunting and bagged 
his share of every kind of game 
from polecats to partridges. He 
was considered one of the top 
marksmen of his day. 

Deer was the preferred game 
then, because, as the historians put 
it, “The swift-footed creatures of 
swamp and forest presented only 
a momentary fleeting target that 
called for instant aim and sure 
fire.” 

Fox hunting also was high on 
the list of Washington’s favorite 


sports, and he enjoyed riding to 
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hounds. whenever he got the 
chance. 
Lincoln, on the other hand, is 
reported as having had little stom- 
ach for killing game. He once shot 
a wild turkey and was so sick 
from the sight of the dead bird 
that he was never able to pull 
the trigger on any more game. 
Did you know that Washington 
was the bare-knuckle champion of 
the Colony of Virginia? It’s true. 
A big man—6-2, 200 pounds, with 
exceptionally large ‘Shands and size 
13 feet—he was a big but grace- 
ful athlete. The General belted 
out the bare knuckle title in 1748. 
A big sport of the Washington 
era was horse racing, though it 
was limited by law as a sport for 
gentlemen. George, of course, 
qualified for the gentleman class, 
since his family roots stemmed 
from Virginia plantation owners. 
Washington did his share to- 
ward improving the breed, always 
having been interested in horses 
. including betting on them. 
Some of the wealthy plantation 


owners and horse breeders built. 


their own tracks. Purses were big 
and gambling heavy. The compe- 
tition reached the furious stage 
when some of the breeders began 
importing British stallions. Horse 
racing became so infectious among 
the younger set that William and 
Mary College in Virginia threat- 
ened to banish any student own- 
ing a horse or attending a race. 
George cured himself of betting. 
He owned a particularly fine 


horse and in one particular race, 
thinking he had himself. a sure 
thing, made a big bet. His horse 
lost, dropping for George quite a 
large bundle of cash. 

That cured him. From that day 
on he never bet on anything, and 
though he continued his farming, 
changed his horse breeding to rais- 
ing mules. 

Washington was no slouch at 
the billiard table or swimming 
either, once saving his own life 
through his aquatic ability. When 
he was 21, George was sent by 
Virginia’s Royal Governor Robert 
Dinwiddie westward to warn the 
French at Fort LeBoeuf not to en- 
croach on British crown Jand. Re- 
turning, while crossing the Alle- 
gheny River on a raft, it overturn- 
ed. In the freezing mid-winter 
cold, George managed to swim to 
a small island where he spent a 
shivering but thankful night. 

In a small way, Washington also 
figured in college football history. 
One of the cannons his troops used 
in the Revolutionary War was put 
up as the prize for the winning 
team when Princeton and Rutgers 
played the first intercollegiate foot- 
ball game. 


LINCOLN’s FORTE was wrestling. 
He even had his own promoter, 
Denton Offutt, who would travel 
the Illinois countryside exclaiming 
to all who would listen, “Abe Lin- 
coln is the greatest wrestler alive.” 

An innkeeper bet Offutt $10 
that Lincoln, a sinewy giant tough- 
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ened by many years at wielding 
an ax, could not beat his man, 
Jack Armstrong, who like his mod- 
ern-day cereal ad namesake must 
have been the All-American boy 
of his era. 

Offutt accepted the bet. The 
place and date were set, and peo- 
ple for miles around came to see 
the match. Money, knives, trin- 
kets, tobacco were wagered. 

Armstrong, short and powerful, 
aimed from the first to get in close 
to Abe and use his strength. 

Abe held him off with long arms, 
wore him down, got him out of 
breath and rattled. They pawed 
and clutched in many holds. Then 
Abe threw his man, pinning both 
shoulders. 

Armstrong’s supporters ganged 
up and started angrily toward Lin- 
coln, threatening him. 

Abe braced himself against the 
wall and warned, “T'll fight or 
wrestle anyone who wants to try 
me. 

Armstrong avoided further trou- 
ble by breaking through the: mad 
crowd, shaking Abe’s hand and 
announcing that Lincoln was a 
good wrestler and a good man. 

Thus accepted, Lincoln was 
called upon to judge many of the 
sporting events in the Illinois coun- 


History has it that once on the 
occasion of a committee coming to 
his house to inform him that he 
had just been nominated President 
of the United States, Abe Lincoln 
was out in a field playing ball. He 
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made the committee wait with the 
important news until he had his 
turn at bat. 


THE CusTOoM re-enacted each year 
in which the President throws out 
the first ball at the first major 
league baseball game, was intro- 
duced by the 26th President. This 
man was so good at the game (he 
was a catcher) that the Cincinnati 
Red Stockings, as they then were 
named, offered him a contract to 
play ball at $800 a season. 

One story holds that his father 
forbade his son becoming a profes- 
sional baseball player. So William 
Howard Taft gave up his dream of 
an athletic career. 


Amonc Iker’s favorite stories is one 
concerning another President, Ulys- 
ses S. Grant, who was puzzled by 
the game of golf. 

Grant once took a trip to Scot- 
land. His host took him out on the 
golf links. Demonstrating the game, 
the host took a terrific swipe at the 
ball, missed completely and tore 
a huge divot out of the ground. 

Again he swung, again he miss- 
ed, and again the turf flew wildly. 

The President watched all this 
without comment. ‘Then, after 
about six or seven wild swipes at 
the pellet and a half dozen or so 
chunks of sod ripped up and sent 
flying, Grant spoke up: “This game 
does seem to offer you a. good deal 
of exercise . . . but tell me... 
what is that little ball down there 
for?” § § § 


Guide 
to Family 
Entertainment 


By Dale Francis 


watched the coronation of 

Pope John XXIII. Television 
cameras brought this solemn oc- 
casion into homes all over Europe 
as it happened and by film into 
the homes of millions of Ameri- 
cans only a little more than a day 
after it happened. 

Then, to preserve the moment 
for history, J. Arthur Rank pro- 
duced a memorable color film 
of the event. 

It was a remarkably capable 
job that radio and television did 
on the stories of the death of 
Pope Pius XII, the Papal Con- 
clave and the Coronation of Pope 
John XXIII. 

Hardly an hour after the death 
of Pius XII, there were skillfull 
done stories of his life on bo 


ee millions of people 


radio and television. They were 
tastefully prepared, carefully pro- 
duced that. told 
much about the man and _ his 
times. 

Then on the day of the elec- 
tion of the Pope, commercial 
commitments were put aside so 
that the networks could give full 
coverage to the great event. Win- 
ston Burdette of CBS did a re- 
markable color job as the results 
of the conclave and the appear- 
ance of the new Pope were 
awaited. 

Newspapers and magazines of- 
fered excellent coverage of the 
same events but never was the 
advantage television and radio 
have on newspapers so clearly 
exhibited as here. 

The J. Arthur Rank film will 
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obviously be around for a long 
time and will most certainly be 
available eventually in 16mm 
size for parish showings. 

It is an excellent film that 
manages to catch the twinkle in 
the eye of Pope John as he 

the cardinals who ap- 
proach him. There were many 
photographs, many films of Pope 
Pius XII, but I remember none 
that so clearly revealed the man 
as this film reveals Pope John 
XXIII. 


THE TELEVISION audience was 
treated to a full Broadway show 
when CBS brought “Wonderful 
Town” to the small screen. Rosa- 
lind Russell was the star and she 
gave an uninhibited preformance 
that showed why she is a Broad- 
way star. 

It was a good two hours of 
entertainment. The music of Bern- 
stein was excellent, but then 
this is not a discovery recently 
made. Jacqueline McKeever was 
an unusually attractive and _tal- 
ented Eileen. Rosalind Russell’s 
voice was pleasant, particularly 
in the “Ohio” duet. 

Mark this down on the plus 
side of entertainment. 


Ir 1s piFFicuLT to do television 
reviews since the shows come and 
go — by the time you praise a 
show for one week’s performance 
it ‘may have in the meantime 
come up with a show not nearly 
as good. 
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But for mature TV watchers, 
Playhouse 90 offers generally ex- 
cellent plays. Sometimes they 
don’t come off — the Jack Car- 
son play about the Marines was 
an example — and _ sometimes 
they become too complicated and 
slow moving — the Maria Schell 
story of an imprisoned woman 
was this. 

But always they are worth 
watching and studying. Even the 
failures are grand failures. 


THERE WERE three one man 
shows a few weeks back. One 
was Red Skelton’s highly praised 
pantomime act as Freddie the 
Free-Loader, a show universally 
praised. 

I have been an‘admirer of Red 
Skelton for some 20 years or 
more, dating back to the days 
when he was Richard Skelton 
and emceeing vaudeville. I was 
reviewing stage shows back in 
1937 and I watched him give 
such an excellence performance 
that I came back the next day 
to catch him again. I discovered 
it was a different show because, 
while he used many of the same 
gags and routines, he had an 
originality in his humor that 
changed the act as he went. 

It was plain then that Richard 
Skelton would some day be a big 
name comedian and when MGM 
first hired him — I think he 
made his debut in a Doctor Kil- 
dare movie where he played an 
orderly along with Nat Pendle- 
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ton — it..was evident he would 
be a big star in that medium, 
too. 

It was good to see him trying 
something different on television. 
What television suffers from most 
of all is sameness and an unwill- 
ingness to experiment with a new 
medium that should not even 
think of settling down to set 
forms for 20 years. 

Mickey Rooney was another 
star who got a chance to be the 
entire show. His role was that 
of a small time operator, a guy 
who lives by his wits and pro- 
ceeds to die by them, too. 

It was the sort of a role that 
an actor would give his life time 
savings to get and Rooney, who 
is really a much better actor 
than most people give him cred- 
it for being, was capable if not 
always inspired. I thought there 
were times when he failed to 
relay the tenseness of the scene, 
when he let up just a bit too 
much but this is really just carp- 
ing for it was a good, solid per- 
formance. There is talk he may 
win the TV Emmy for the per- 
formance. This may well be al- 
though there have probably been 
better performances. 

The third one man show was 
given by Victor Borge. I find 
that a little Borge goes a long 
way with me. He tries just a bit 
too hard and plays his comedy 
a bit too broad for my taste. 

The only real laugh I gct was 
his introduction of the car he 


was dling as the only car 
with man’s oil Yrilter. 
But then I get as big a “A 
at the cigarette commercials he 
was satirizing. 


Tue Sunpay evening show, Twen- 
tieth Century, is a distinguished 


bit of television that is well. ° 


worth your time. 


Not that I haven’t seen some 


things I thought were presented 
with bias—there were some things 
in the Peron film that I thought 
not too fairly presented. But all 
in all, it is an excellent program 
that deserves adult attention. 

A half hour portrait of Knute 
Rockne was particularly good 
and it managed to convey a 
great deal about the old master 
of the gridiron. 

I recommend this program to 
everyone. Be willing to think as 
you view it, take an adult un- 
derstanding with you, and you'll 
find it a stimulating program. 


A NEW REGULATION is supposed 
to outlaw the presentation of any- 
one but doctors dressed as doctors 
in television commercials. 

I’m not sure how this will be 
enforced. In Cuba, the men wear 
a white shirt that looks much like 
a doctor’s coat. Perhaps the manu- 
facturers of panaceas for bodily 
pains can start hiring Cubans to 
give their commercials. 

But fellows like Bob Allen and 
Walter Woolf King are apparently 
out of jobs. I may be one of the 
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few people who remember Bob 
Allen from his Columbia Pictures 
cowboy days. He iaded off into 
obscurity but then a few years 
back he popped up again in a 
white coat, telling me what 647 
New York doctors think. 

I suppose there are people who 
are fooled by television com- 
mericials. They think the men 
in white coats are really doctors. 
They even think the drawings 
that show lots of little black dots 
that are then miraculously wiped 
away by another drawing of 
some panacea really are photo- 
graphs of bacteria. 

But as for me, I'll miss all 
the white coated men. I'll spend 
my days wondering what 79 
Philadelphia doctors think about 
my back pain and how fat 
globules will ever get through 
the neck of the bottle without 
a man in a white coat to pour 
something on them. And [il 
especially be wondering how ex- 
cowboys in white coats can make 
a living now that they are for- 
bidden to practice imaginary 
medicine. 


COLUMN shouldn’t end with- 
out some mention of motion pic- 
tures. Best film I viewed lately 
was Stanley Kramer’s “The Defi- 
ant Ones.” Listed as an A-3 
film, it really is meant only for 
adults. 

Kramer always draws his char- 
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acterizations broadly and he has 
done it here, too. Sidney Potier 
and Tony Curtis are both excel- 
lent as escaped chain gang _pris- 
oners who discover a loyalty to 
one another that overcomes racial 
prejudice and self love. 

Actually I doubt if such a 
transformation could be made so 
but then Kramer’s pro- 
uction is meant to make bigger 
than life the whole problem and 
he can be excused for this tele- 
scoping of the effects of men 
struggling to understanding. 

All of the acting is good and 
Theodore Bikel’s performance as 
the humane sheriff is just anoth- 
er in the long list of excellent 
performances this actor has offer- 
ed. Then readers of this column 
know that I think King Donovan 
is one of Hollywood's finest ac- 
tors and he has a telling bit as 
the owner of the dogs. 

Most interesting to me was see- 
ing Carl Switzer as the rock and 
roll fan who takes his radio with 
him when he joins the posse. 
Chances are that if the name was 
not familiar, you kept wondering 
where you'd seen that face before. 
He is Alfalfa of the old Our 
Gang comedies. 

If you've not seen it and catch 
it at the neighborhood theater, 
note the use of closeups in this 
picture. I can’t remembr any 
picture that has used the closeup 
more effectively. 


What Mothers Should 


Know About 
MUMPS 


While complications are rare, they are serious enough 


to cause the disease to 


By Dr. O. 


UMPS MAY soon be num- 
bered as one of the con- 
tagious diseases which are 
preventable through immuniza- 
tion. A new vaccine has been de- 
veloped which usually, though 
not always, gives immunity for 
one year following two injections. 
It is made by growing the virus 
causing mumps on a chick’s em- 
bryonal sac and then sterilizing 
and standardizing it. Because it 
is grown on an egg, anyone sen- 
sitive to eggs is apt to have re- 
action to the vaccine. Otherwise, 
no reactions or only negligible 
ones are reported. 
While use of this vaccine is in- 
creasing, the course of mumps 
in children who have not reach- 


be a matter of concern 


A. Battista 


ed puberty is usually so mild that 
it is not recommended for the 
routine immunization of small 
children. Its use is indicated, 
however, for children and young 
adults living in close quarters 
with persons having or likely to 
have mumps. 

A recently developed skin test, 
which acts in 24 to 48 hours, can 
be used to determine whether a 
person is immune to mumps as 
the result of having the disease 
perhaps so long ago that he can- 
not remember. If the test fails 
to show immunity, the vaccine 
can then be administered. This 
is usually done in two injections 
administered one to four weeks 
apart, 
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A positive reaction,. like the 
tuberculin. skin. test, indicates a 
ast infection with the virus. Un- 
ike the tuberculin test, however, 
it indicates that the patient is 
now resistant to the virus. 

The test will not react posi- 
tively until about two months 
after an attack of mumps. This 
means that if a person is tested 
shortly after exposure to mumps 
and reacts negatively, he has not 
had the disease in the past and 
is still susceptible. If he reacts 
positively, however, he has had 
the disease and is now resistant. 

Gamma globulin, the blood de- 
rived substance containing anti- 
bodies against many common 
diseases, is also employed by 
some physicians to lessen the 
severity of ‘serious cases of 
mumps. 

Mumps is contagious but not 
quite so contagious as measles 
and chicken pox and is one of 
the maladies which some authori- 
ties believe can be reduced by the 
use of germicidal — in 
schools, orphanages and other in- 
stitutions. In some communities, 
it disappears for years. In others 
it is continually present. 

Epidemics of mumps _ usually 
come in the spring and sometimes 
affect large numbers. During 
World War I, a third of the 
soldiers at a big military camp 
were stricken with it. 

Prior to 1934, many sorts of 
bacteria — the staphylococcus, 
the streptococcus and the spiro- 
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chete — had been blamed as. the 


cause of mumps. But then Dr.. 
C. D. Johnson and Dr. Ernest , 
W. Goodpasture typi-.. 


esus monkeys | 


cal mumps in r 
and thereby settled an argument 
that had 
since the beginning of bacteriol- 
ogy. 
Using bacteria-free saliva from 
tients, they succeeded in trans- 


erring the disease to monkeys. 


and after 11 passages (in mon- 
keys) successfully back to man 
and then back to a monkey, thus 
showing, once and for all, that 
mumps is caused by a filtrable 
virus. 

The mumps virus is found in 
the nose and mouth discharges, 
especially the saliva of the suf- 
ferer, and is spread to others by 


kissing, coughing, sneezing or 
other onal contact, and pos- 
sibly ~y use of contaminated 
dishes or drinking glasses. It 


seems to strike males  oftener 
than females, and babies under 
10 months rarely have it. 

Symptoms appear from 12 to 
26 days after exposure. The first 
sign is usually pain under the 
ear but this may be preceded by 
chills, fever, headache and _ loss 
of appetite. The patient develops 
fever and one or more of his 
salivary glands swells. His face 
becomes in appearance. 
Most commonly affected is the 
parotid gland of the cheek and 
the technical medical term for 
mumps is parotitis. 


February . 
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‘The swelling and the fever, 
which may be 100 to 104 de- 
grees, usually reach a peak by 
the second or third day. Fever 
and swelling then begin to drop 
and usually subside within a 
week or 10 days. There is no 
specific treatment for mumps. 
Care usually consists of bed rest, 
keeping the mouth clean and 
keeping the patient on a_ soft 
diet but, because of the possibil- 
ity of complications, a Bearer 
should be summoned as soon as 
the signs of mumps appear. 

Mumps is largely a winter and 
spring disease which is more 
dangerous to adults than to the 
boys and girls between five and 


15 years age who account for 


most cases. It it a disease that . 


is known in all parts of the world, 
and few communicable diseases 
run a more characteristic course. 
It seems to have maintained clini- 
cal uniformity since the days of 
Hippocrates, who described it as 
an epidemic diease characterized 
by nonsuppurative swelling near 
the ears, and sometimes ac- 
companied by other glands in the 
body. 
While complications are rare, 
they are serious enough to cause 
the disease to be a matter of con- 
cern rather than humor as some 
once considered it. 

“The commonest complications,” 
reports the U. S. Public Health 
Service, “are inflammation of the 
sex glands, sometimes causing 
sterility in men, and inflamma- 


tion of the brain. Mumps may 
also lead to deafness, - inflamma- 
tion of other glands, or kidney 
disease.” 

Dr. Roland K. Wright puts the 
facts on the line this way: “We 
do not know just why it is that 
in some older boys mumps is ac- 
companied by inflammation of 
the reproductive organ. HowevVer, 
at the very first sign that. this 
has occurred, the doctor should 
be called at once. In these cases 
there is likely to be extremely 
painful swelling and severe gen- 
eral fever and prostration. In 
adolescent girls, the mumps _ in- 
fection may also spread to the 
reproductive glands, with result- 
ing inflammation. In either boys 
or girls, careful medical care is 
needed as long as this complica- 
tion lasts. 

“Other complications that may 
occur with mumps in rare cases 
are encephalitis and meningitis, 
in which the inflammation in- 
volves the brain or spinal cord. 
Happily, there are consequences 
of this seriousness in only about 
one out of a hundred cases of 
mumps. In fact, mumps usually 
is such a mild disease that it 
has been estimated that a third 
of those who have it recover 
without knowing definitely that 
they have had it. In most cases 
mumps is just what it seems to 
be — an unsightly but harmless 
infection of gands in the face 
that needs to be watched but 
not feared.” 
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The Queen’s Work 


John J. Ryan 


ust 45 minutes south of 
Los Angeles, a 160 
acre orange grove has 
been transformed into a $26 
million wonderland where 
the whole family can have 
a whale of a good time. It’s 
called Disneyland and it is 
revolutionizing the outdoor 
amusement industry. 
Disneyland is not an 
amusement park in the ac- 
cepted sense of the word. 
Yet it does contain many of 
the attractions an amuse- 
ment park has to offer. Nor | 
is it a kiddie’s playground. 
Yet the kids love it. It is 
more like a miniature 
world’s fair where 11 mil- 


(December, °58), The Sodality for Teen- 
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DISNEYLAND 


lion people, three quarters of 
them adults, have come from ev- 
ery state in the union and 60 
foreign countries to fall under 
the magic spell of this place. 

The great thing about Disney- 
land is the way in which you are 
swept up into an_ illusion—with 
no jarring false notes—and with 
amazing reality. As you enter 
Disneyland you are on 4 street 
modeled in every detail on an 
American street from the turn of 
the century. The tobacconist, 
the apothecary, the silent movie 
house, the characters lounging on 
the town hall porch, the horse 
drawn street car, the gayly uni- 
formed brass band. It is all there 
—every detail authentic. 

You ride down Main Street to 
the great town circle. From here 
ou can branch off into any of 
the “lands” of Disneyland. 

There is Fantasyland which 
you enter across a drawbridge 


and through a castle portico into 
a gay, wonderful world of make 
lieve. 
There is tomorrowland with its 
futuristic rides and exhibits and 
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its exciting “rocket to the moon” 
trip. 

There is Frontierland, a inagni- 
ficent recreation of the si of 
scenes and sounds of the old west 
including mule train rdies, Con- 
estoga wagon rides through wild 
country, recreated desserts and a 
dozen other enjoyable excursions 
into the past. 

There is the raft you pole out 
to Tom Sawyer’s island where 
you can stay all day, if you wish, 
exploring the island and the re- 
created scenes from Tom Saw- 
yer’s boyhood. 

There is Adventureland and 
one of the most unusual attrac- 
tions ever to appear in an amuse- 
ment park anywhere—a boat ride 
down a typical jungle river while 
animals youll bet are real, stalk 
ou from the forbidding under- 
et rise up next to your boat; 
roar at you above the chattering 
of the monkeys and the croaking 
of the frogs. 

There are the fabulous boat 
rides. The Columbia, a 137 foot 
long, three masted duplicate of 
the 1787 sailing ship; the Mark 
Twain, an exact reproduction of 
the famous paddle wheeled river 
boats that once plied the Missis- 
sippi; the Mike Finn keel boats; 
the Indian war canoes. 

There are those things and 
much more. In fact there is a 
great deal here for every mem- 
ber of the family. And no mem- 
ber from five to 105 will be 
bored with it for a single mo- 
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ment. 


For this represents family 
entertainment at its very best. 
And the park is amazingly clean 
physically and in the quality of 


entertainment it presents. 


Everything about the place 
represents quality. No detail has 
been overlooked from the  ex- 
treme courtesy of the 2,000 em- 
rs to the roominess of the 

nches for sitting and watching; 
the immaculate and _ strategically 
located restrooms; the safety en- 
pavers into every ride and exhi- 
it. And you never lack for 


plenty of room for just plain 
strolling. 
Disneyland today is different 


from last year. A million dollars 


worth of new attractions have 
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been built—and the number of at- 


tractions have increased 100% 
since the park opened. Walt 
Disney himself has stated that it 
will never be finished as he plans 
to add to it indefinitely. Rumor 
has it that a whole new “land” 
to be called “International-land” 
is already under construction. 

How much does a day at Dis- 
neyland cost? 

You can spend a lot or a little 
depending on your pocketbook. 
There are some 60 free exhibits, 
shows, band concerts, jazz con- 
certs, shops and the like, plus 
free dancing, fireworks exhibit 
each evening, and similar festivi- 
ties all included in the admission 
price. But there are some 44 
paid attractions and 18 restau- 
rants and snack bars. You can 
spend a great deal if you wish. 

Actually the paid attractions— 
the various rides and amusements 
—cost somewhat less, on the 
whole, than similar attractions in 
a typical amusement park. Food 
quality is very high and the costs 
here also are quite moderate. No 
picnicking is permitted inside the 
park but there is a huge, attrac- 
tive picnic grounds just outside 
the main entrance to Disneyland. 

How long does it take to really 
see Disneyland? 

Again it is a matter of prefer- 
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ence. The average visitor stays 
five and one half hours and you 
can get a pretty fair sample of 
the iat that time. 

But it is so large, and there are 
so many things to do that a full 
day should be devoted to it—and 
two days would be even better. 
Incidentally, there is a beautiful 
Disneyland motel and hotel, com- 
plete with restaurant and swim- 
ming pool, adjacent to the park. 
There is also parking space for 
about a zillion cars. But no long 
walk from car to park for Dis- 
neyland visitors—a free train picks 
you up at the parking area and 
takes you to the main gate. 

The real significance of Disney- 
land is not that it is the world’s 
most unusual and _ entertaining 
park. More than that is the stan- 
dard it has set. Typical of Walt 
Disney, to whom wholesome fam- 
ily entertainment has been a 
creed throughout the years of his 
brilliant movie making, Disney- 
land stands as proof that cater- 
ing to the family — with a high 
type of entertainment and recrea- 
tion—can be tremendously profit- 
able. 

The days of the cheap, tawdry 
amusement park are now draw- 
ing to a close. For Disneyland 
has pointed the way for the park 


of tomorrow. 


LirtLe Tommie’s mother came to tuck him in bed. “Who,” she 
scolded him, “didn’t hang up his clothes before he went to bed?” 
“Adam!” answered Tommie from under the covers. 


— The Liguorian 


The keeper of the 
corral — sometimes 
known as mother— 
didn’t like westerns 


Home the 


Condensed from The Catholic Home Journal 
L. J. Huber 


UR HOUSE, because it has 

only one_ television set, 

could well be the training 
table for some of the world’s 
great minds: politicians, diplomats, 
baseball umpires. It provides sure- 
fire training for any position or 
profession that requires certain 
subtle genius to ferret out those 
uncertain, unstable answers. All 
this because the picture tube has 
gone western. 

At this point, allow me to con- 
fess that I like cowboy shows. 
Mostly, it takes me back to my 
boyhood days, to the era when 
William S.-Hart and Hoot Gibson 


and Tom Mix shot up the silver 
screen. 

Our children, especially the 
boys, like westerns. The girls can 
take them or leave them, but the 
town marshall—sometimes known 
as mother—does not share our 
choice of entertainment. This is 
bad, since she expresses her dis- 
dain with a flick of the finger. The 
maneuver, known as_ changing 
channels, is something that no lov- 
er of horse opera is going to stand 
for very long. 

All this brings to a natural cli- 
max, a few nights each week, the 
clashing of opinions. None of it 
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would happen if we had two tele- 
vision sets. Then we would not 
have the fun of trying to outdraw 
the fastest gun in our house, of 
trying to outwit the lady who 
drives our chuck wagon. This, 
when accomplished, is worth crow- 
ing about. 

“Three westerns tonight, dad,” 
Bill, the youngest, opened. “We 
should see one.” 

“Why not all three?” Joe, his 
brother, ventured softly. 

“Or two?” I hinted, willing to 
settle for a majority. 

“Because the other channel has 
a love story and you know how 
mother feels.” 

“Just as we feel about westerns,” 
I said soberly. 

“There’s no connection, dad,” 
the lad said, and he was right. 

Or was he? Out of the depths of 
desperation, when men are often 
driven to think, came the brain 
tremor that might solve our prob- 
lem. If we could make the ladies 
believe that all westerns are love 
stories—we could lose all the bat- 
tles and still win the war. We dis- 
cussed it but not for long. The 
first shot had just punctured the 
picture tube, the first reel was kick- 
ing up the dust. The marshall came 
into the room and went right for 
the channel selector. 

“Hold it, pardner,” I spoke up. 
“The other channel has a quiz 
show.” 

“Anything is better than blood 
on the rug,” she said. “Anything 
but a quiz show,” she admitted and 


took cover behind a magazine. 

This was one notch in our gun. 
Bill knew this was on. He had rea- 
soned we might make one of the 
shows on account of it. Now that 
we had her cornered within the 
corral, it was time to make our 
pitch. It was time to shoot from 
the hip. 

“Westerns,” I fired with the first 
shot, “are great love stories all of 
them.” 

“Right, dad,” one of the boys 
took the cue. “Take the love of a 
cowboy for his horse and you 
have a perfect—” 

“Poof,” the keeper of the corral 
belittled without bothering to look 
up. 
I felt like sending the lad out 
of the room for this bad shot; he 
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‘should have figured his target 
would move. The boy was just 
learning. I couldn’t expect him to 
hit the impossible on his first try. 

On the screen everything was 
normal. The bad man had just shut 
off the water supply of the hero’s 
grazing land by diverting the 
stream for the use of a Chinese 
Jaundryman from San Francisco. 
This meant that the life of the 
homesteader would be saved and 
— well, it was something like that. 
I must admit, right now, that some 
of the plots do run together and 
come apart at the wrong seam. I 
got bolder. 

“There is nothing as soothing as 
a western,” I projected. “Nothing 
as restful.” 

“With everybody shooting 
everybody and killing people all 
over the place—” 

“That’s not what I mean, dear.” 
1 stopped her before she proved 
her point. “A man can sleep right 
through a western and know how 
it ends. It’s soothing.” 

“Make me believe that,” she 
challenged. 

“Right,” I accepted after the 
boys nodded me into it. “Last 
night the lads and I were busy so 
we didn’t see one cowboy saga. 
Correct?” 

“Right,” she reasoned. “You 
were not here.” 

“About two minutes before the 
picture ended the baddie was shot, 
the goodie tipped his hat as he 
walked up to the girl. Then he an- 
nounced that he was making the 
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West a decent place to live and—” 
’ “Shucks, he didn’t even kiss the 
girl,” our cook commented. 

“No real he-man would do a 
thing like that in a western, mo- 
ther,” Joe defended. 

“What would his horse think of 
him?” I wanted to know. 

“How do you know he didn’t 
kiss the girl, mother?” 

To this minute I don’t know 
which boy asked that question. I'll 
find out when he develops into 
something big. He'll likely be 
president, unless he’s too smart to 
accept the job, or something. It 
was a wonderful query. 

She knew she had stepped into 
a chuckhole. She could see that she 
was headed for the last round-up. 
The lady who hated westerns 
knew something about them. We 
had just beat her to the draw and 
it was up to me to pull the trigger. 

“Yes, mother,” I grinned as I 
asked. “How do you know that he 
didn’t kiss the girl?” 

“Well,” she stammered her ex- 
planation. “I had a little time to 
waste so I turned on the set and 
there was a western. Then I—” 

“Mother watched a_ western,” 
Bill said in amazement. 

“Mother watched a_ western,” 
Joe said, but his words carried an 
accusation. ‘ 

“Mother liked the western or 
she would have changed chan- 
nels,” I added. 

“We want westerns,” the boys 
chanted in unison. 

Then she admitted that she too 
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found them soothing. Nothing like 
a quiz show, where a wild guess 
can win a fortune. In westerns the 
baddies never win. They can’t even 
guess their way out of a situation. 
She further admitted that there is 
something heartening about a man 
who shoots an outlaw and never 
stops to see if he’s dead. He just 
knows it and such self-assurance 
is not to be denied. 

When she put down her reading 
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to watch the picture, we knew we 
had her in the corral. We also felt 
that she should be rewarded for 
coming to the side of law and or- 
der. We did reward her. The very 
next day we went to a novelty shop 
and bought her a star with the 
words DEPUTY SHERIFF in 
bold letters. We also promised her, 
if she continues to be a straight- 
shooter, that we will one day ne 
mote her to sherrif. 


small shots 
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KNOW IT/ 
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because of drink 


A vast army of youth in trouble 


The 


Tragedy of 


Teenage Drinking 


Condensed from The American Mercury 


E was a 14-year-old boy 
with a desperate prob- 
lem, and he came to his 
religious adviser for help. 

He already was an alcoholic. She 
was a 16-year-old, frightened and 
unhappy, so heartbroken she 
wanted to kill herself. Her parents 
persuaded her to have help, give 
birth to her illegitimate baby and 
try to salvage a good life. These 
are but two in the vast and daily 
growing army of youth in trouble 
because of drink. 

Another boy, 18, went on a 
wild drunken spree with some 
friends and held up a liquor store 
for “kicks.” The owner was killed; 
44 The American Mercu 

Magazine, Inc. 


* Duane Valentry 


the boy is behind prison bars. In 
the same prison is a boy who ran 
down a woman and killed her 
when he was bar-hopping around 
town. 

“Teenagers today are under 
greater pressure to drink than their 
parents have ever been,” says 
H. H. Hill, author of alcohol edu- 
cation material used in Washing- 
ton state schools. Dr. George Hard- 
ing, psychiatrist and director of 
Ohio’s Harding Clinic, declares, 
“Young people begin the ‘use of 
alcohol because it makes*them feel 
less self-conscious.” 

Young people don’t know how 


. to say no. No one has taught them 


November, °58), The American Mercury 
, 250 W. 67th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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the importance of this word. No 
one has instructed them in the 
possible consequences of taking a 
few beers or cocktails. Dr. Hard- 
ing suggests that young people 
should be taught what to do and 
say when they are “pressured” to 
take a drink. 

“If we could only get across to 
them that they don’t have to drink 
just because someone suggests it, 
fewer of them would be led down 
the road of alcoholism,” empha- 
sizes Dr. Harding. 

Recent surveys disclose that a 
high percentage of men and wo- 
men students questioned at a uni- 
versity had their first alcoholic 
beverage in their own homes. 
“You probably are going to drink 
sometime, so I want you to drink 
with us. Then you'll know what it 
is like and how to handle it,” says 
a typical “broad-minded” father to 
his teenage son or daughter. 

“They all do it,” is the phrase 
responsible for dulling parental 
concern regarding teenage drink- 
ing and for teenagers’ own accep- 
tance of drinking. Social custom 
seems to demand it. The warden 
of San Quentin prison says: “80 
percent of the inmates in San 
Quentin, under the age of 25, are 
there—by their own admission— 
because of liquor.” Even well- 
brought up youngsters, under the 
influence of a few drinks, plunge 
into disaster. Thousands, totally 
unprepared for the consequences 
to their lives and happiness, be- 
come involved in sexual relation- 


ships or in criminal adventures. 
Many go on to try dope. 

A clergyman says: “Today, 
young, unmarried couples go out 
on a party and get drunk. From 
that point their sense of decency 
largely disappears; they do things, 
which—in their sober moments— 
they would not think of doing. 
When they come out from under 
the effects of the narcotic, which 
is what liquor really is, they look 
back with horror upon the experi- 
ences that have changed the whole 
course of their lives.” 

“Instances of youth crime in the 
first half of last year were 41.3 
percent higher than in 1955,” 
reads a newspaper headline. “Liq- 
uor is the common denominator in 
95 percent of all crime coming 
into criminal court,” says a judge. 

“What should I do about my 
boy friend?” a girl asks. “We've 
been friends for over two years 
but he got drunk the last three 
times we were out. My mother 
found out and wants me to break 
with him.” 

This girl was counseled to get 
her mother’s aid and approval to 
help the boy and to make definite 
rules against drinking while dat- 
ing. 

She was encouraged to find 
ways to show him how to have 
fun without alcohol when partici- 
pating in group activities, and de- 
cided to refuse to date the boy if 
he does not respect her standards. 

A boy, 19, having help for alco- 
holism, looks back and wonders— 
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it was at a senior Scout gathering 
where the Scoutmaster, as host, 
served cocktails, that drinking was 
made to seem “all right” to him. 
Again, liquor was served to the 
graduating class at one high school, 
the first strong drink for most of 
the youngsters. 

Teenagers, themselves worried 
and aware of the issue, have in- 
serted such phrases as the follow- 
ing in their behavior codes: “Liq- 
uor is physically harmful. Drinking 
intoxicating beverages including 
beer, is not acceptable among high 
school students”; “It is wrong for 
parents to offer intoxicating drinks 
to other people’s children . . . par- 
ents should impound any alcoholic 
beverage that is brought to a 
party . . . no alcoholic beverages 
should be accessible to young 
guests”; and, finally, “I will have 
the courage of my convictions and 
stand by them firmly.” 

Advertising makes drinking 
seem glamorous. It blares its mes- 
sage through billboards, maga- 
zines, newspapers, television, mov- 
ies and radio. Many ads are direct- 
ly aimed at young people, others 
subtly -slanted to include them. 
Young people sometimes rebel. A 
group of freshmen at one college 
revolted against social pressure 
compelling them to drink and de- 
cided to take a stand. They admit 
only boys to their fraternity who 
do not. drink and have made it 
clear that there would be no drink- 
ing by members in the house or 
any place, on or off campus..'These 
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boys are athletes and rank high 
scholastically. 

Allied Youth is one of the agen- 
cies actively engaged in organizing 
teenagers for alcohol-free recrea- 
tion and in stimulating study of 
the alcohol problem. In thousands 
of cities, other youth groups have 
formulated their own codes. 

Teenage drinking, it has been 
found, usually follows the pattern 
of home drinking. Children of ab- 
stainers abstain, children of drink- 
ers, drink. Figures show that more 
than half the nation’s high school 
students drink alcoholic beverages 
and that one in 10 of these even- 
tually will become an alcoholic. 
Among the others will be thou- 
sands with blighted lives. 

“Young people do not need the 
artificial stimulation of alcohol to 
have a good time,” notes a reli- 
gious counselor. “Really to enjoy a 
good time you need the full use of 
your faculties, and senses, and in- 
telligence. Young people do not 
have to build any inner fires; they 
have to bank them. The best time 
they ever have is when they are 
themselves, with all the life and 
joyousness that is part of youth 
itself.” 

How long boys and girls will 
talk glibly about getting “high,” 
“tight,” “drunk,” or “passing out,” 
and look to a bottle for fun, ia- 
stead of to wholesome activities 
and pleasures is a matter of edu- 
cation and the example set: by par- 
ents and other socially-conscious 
adults. 
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Between 300 and 600 retirees 
settle in Florida every week 
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Retirement in Florida? 


Condensed from Minutes, Magazine of Nationwide Insurance 
Bill Chambleéss 


HE DREAM goes something 
like this: I'll work till 
I'm 65, and put aside 
some money, and then 
e able to do what I want to 
do. No more getting up early and 
going to work, no more of this 
running around. We'll get us a 
little place somewhere, and . . . 
. And it’s a good bet that little 
place will be in Florida. 

Look at these figures: 
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Florida’s over-65 population in- 
creased 81 percent between’ 1940 
and 1950, while the U.S. averaged 
only a 36 percent increase. 

Federal old age benefit pay- 
ments mailed into Florida have 
nearly quadrupled since 1951. 

Around 2,000 people come into 
the state every week planning to 
settle permanently. Of these, be- 
tween 300 and 600 (estimates vary) 
are retirees. 


St., Columbus 16, Ohio 
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Why Florida? Climate. 

There are other reasons too, of 
course—like health, and the relaxed 
informality the chamber of com- 
merce calls Florida Living, and 
recreational facilities, and the fact 
that Uncle Fred has lived in Lake- 
land five years and loves it — but 
most of the reasons boil down to 
climate. If it weren’t for that, the 
word Florida would be just the 
name of a state instead of a syno- 
nym for paradise. 

Paradise. There’s no other word 
to sum up the way some people 
feel about Florida. 

Ralph Livingston, for example. 
He came to St. Petersburg from 
Maine and has been driving an air- 
line limousine for five years. 

“Here people know how to live,” 
he said. “The pace is slower. No- 
body runs. In Maine I didn’t know 
my next door neighbor; here you 
walk down the street and every- 
body speaks to you. And the 
weather! I had rheumatism bad 
when I came, but I haven’t had a 
kink down her. Go out to one of 
the golf courses and you'll see 
spry old gentlemen of 75 or 80, 
and women, too, acting like 
youngsters. And it costs so much 
less to live here. I can get all the 
clothes I own in a paper sack. 
Taxes are nothing if you own land 
outside the city. I don’t know who 
pays the taxes for things, but it’s 
wonderful. You’d never get me 
back to Maine.” 

The fact that thousands of peo- 
ple in Florida share this opinion 
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and communicate it to their friends 
up north swells the galloping mi- 
gration that has more than doubled 
the state’s population in 20 years 
and will probably double it again 
in the next 20. 

Throughout Florida, chambers 
of commerce receive daily floods 
of letters from prospective immi- 
grants wanting information. One 
official, dismayed by the stack of 
mail that piled up during his va- 
cation, described the situation: 
“It's a mass movement! We print 
a brochure, figuring we'll have 
enough to last a year, and they're 
all gone in three months. Our - 
postage bill this year will be half 
again as big as it was last. We 
can’t keep up with it; everybody 
wants to come ,to Florida. You’d 
think somebody had discovered 
gold in the marshes and diamonds 
on the beaches.” 

Unfortunately, that hasn’t hap- 
pened. Fact is, even golden op- 
portunities have become rather 
scarce in most Florida cities — so 
much so that chamber of com- 
merce literature which used to 
shout “Live in Florida! Life is 
Great in the Sunshine State!” has 
been toned down considerably. 
There are fewer exclamation 
points in the copy, and one mi- 
meographed sheet distributed to 
prospective retirees by the St. 
Petersburg chamber warns, “Job 
opportunities are non-existent in 
St. Petersburg.” 


The reason is simple: People 
have been pouring into Florida 
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for years but industry’s entrance 
has been more like a trickle. Only 
lately have business and industrial 
firms started to realize that the 
state has advantages for them as 
well as for people. It will be a 
long time before the supply of 
jobs catches up with demand. 

Meanwhile, anyone thinking of 
settling in Florida is cautioned to 
bring along enough money to 
support himself and his family for 
at least six months. The advice to 
retirement-age people is even 
stronger: Don’t come unless you 
(1) are absolutely sure you can 
live within your income and (2) 
have reserve funds available to 
meet emergencies. 

Such warnings, stern as_ they 
are, have done little to stem the 
tide, Many people, it seems, are 
so bent on enjoying Florida living 
that they'll work at any job they 
can get. (The joke about the Ph.D. 
clerking at the drug store soda 
fountain as Doctor of Phosphates 
is no joke.) The retirees, of 
course, keep coming because So- 
cial Security starts at 65, and 
more and more people are living 
long enough to collect it. There 
are 15 million people over 65 to- 
day; by 1975 there'll be 21 mil- 
lion. If only one percent of these 
people pick Florida for retire- 
ment, the over-65 immigration 
boom will keep booming. 

If you’re thinking of being part 
of that boom, you may have in- 
vestigated Florida thoroughly. If 
so, you have some idea of what 
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it’s like to retire there. If you 
haven't investigated, if your idea 
of retirement in Florida is found- 
ed on nothing more than two 
weeks in Fort Lauderdale or a 
vision of sunny beaches and the 
mgon over Miami, the rest of this 
article may help you. , 

These are views and experi- 
ences of a few people who have 
retired in St. Petersburg. Some of 
the views conflict, but they all 
point to one conclusion: Retire- 
ment — in Florida, or in your own 
home town, or anywhere else — is 
what you make it. 


“Ou, 1 just hate Florida! It’s 
too hot in the summer, and we 
nearly froze last winter, and all 
we do day and night is fish!” 

Bertha Myers was fishing from 
St. Petersburg’s million-dollar 
municipal pier. The sun was 
warm, the sky was picture-post- 
card blue, and the Spanish mack- 
erel were running. 

“Oh, it’s not so bad,” Bertha’s 
husband Edward said. “We get a 
little tired of fishing sometimes, 
but it’s not so bad.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Myers are from 
Philadelphia. He’s 69, was a 
machinist. Mrs. Myers had several 
heart attacks and they thought 
the Florida climate would help 
her. It has, apparently; she’s had 
no attacks since they moved to 
St. Petersburg three and a half 
years ago. 

“We both like gardening,” Mr. 
Myers continued, “but you can’t 
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garden here; it takes a million 
gallons of water and a million tons 
of fertilizer. I thought at first I 
might get a part-time job. I had 
offers. But I figure the family 
men need the work more, so I 
don’t do it. Also, of course, if you 
make over $1,200 a year they cut 
your pension.” 

Mrs. Myers finished baiting her 
hook and cast it out into the blue 
water. 

“Anyway,” she said, smiling, “I 
like seafood.” 


E. McCarruy, an In- 
ternal Revenue collector in Buf- 
falo, got transferred to Key West 
and liked Florida so well he re- 
tired. That was three years ago. 
Now. he, his wife Regina, and 
their daughter Jura, 12, are learn- 
ing to make ceramics at St. Peters- 
burg’s Sunshine university. 

“You know what the secret of 
retirement is?” he asked, smooth- 
ing the nose of a clay mask with 
his thumb and _ index finger. 
“Don’t retire. That’s all. There’s 
so much to do, so many -things 
to keep you from going dull. Here 
in St. Pete, especially. No matter 
what you like to do, they’ve got 
it, and you can afford it. You 
know what we do every morning 
at 6:30, the three of us? We ride 
bicycles. Half an hour, an hour, 
in this fresh Florida air. Keeps 
you in shape. That’s important. 
You’ve got to keep in shape.” 


Wuen Grace Parry and her 
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“The best thing about | 
tiring in Florida,” said Dr. 
W. C. Ballard, director of } 
the Pinellas County health } 
department, “is that you’re 
away from your kids.” 


“People up north write us 
all the time, saying they’re 
considering retirement and } 
they’ve heard St. Petersburg 
has a_ good climate for 
asthma, or a heart condition, | 
or arthritis. Sure we’ve got | 
a good climate — sun, nice 
fresh air, no snow. But 
more important than that, 
here an older person can be 
himself. He doesn’t have 
to keep up with younger 
people, he’s got nobody 
worrying him, he’s away 
from stress. It isn’t the cli- 
mate that cures him; it’s 
peace of mind.” 


husband Tom came to St. Peters- 
burg from Detroit in January, 
1957, she had a hard time adjust- 
ing. 

“I was a nurse 87 years,” she 
said, “and my husband worked 47 
years for Ford. We were both al- 
ways busy, and we came here and 
just sat. You get depressed that 
way. You can’t just exist; you've 
got to live. Finally I came to the 
arts and crafts center in sheer 
desperation, to take me away from 
thinking about myself. 

“I started working with clay, 
and everything was better. You 
see people here 70 or 80 and you 
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begin to think, gee whiz, you're 
not so old, you've got a little 
more time. That’s what’s so won- 
derful about Florida; there are 
other older people all around and 
you fit, you belong.” 


Paut Coo.ey worked for an in- 
surance company in Lakewood, 
Ohio. When he retired four years 
ago he and his wife Puella con- 
tinued to live in Lakewood until 
March, 1956, when they decided 
they'd had enough winter weath- 
er. They moved to St. Petersburg 
and lived in a trailer while look- 
ing for a home. 


“If I were giving advice to 
anybody thinking of moving to 
Florida,” he said, “I'd say try it 
first. Try it for a year, if you can, 
but at least come down on va- 
cation and sample the summer 
weather as_ well as_ the winter 
weather; that sun is mighty hot. 

“Another thing, don’t count on 
it being cheaper to live down 
here. If you have a fixed income, 
like a pension, you'll find it’s 
mighty hard to stretch it. And oh 
yes, get a hobby you like. Get 
one before it’s time to retire, and 
hang on to it.” 


“I pousT very much that Clar- 
ence would still be living if we'd 
stayed north.” 

Clara Holmes and her husband 
Clarence, 69, sat on the patio be- 
hind their home. She was feed- 
ing pieces of bread to three ducks 
that live on the lake in their back 
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yard. It was late afternoon, and 
the sun was beginning to color 
the sky a brilliant orange. 

“We hated to leave Columbus, 
of course,” Mrs. Holmes said. 
“Both of us were born there and 
lived there all our lives. But af- 
ter his heart attacks we knew we 
had to have quiet living and an 
easier climate, so we came here 
in 1955. I don’t think we'll ever 
go back to Columbus.” 

A breeze stirred ripples in the 
lake and swept across the neat 
lawn, bringing the fragrance of 
flowers. Mrs. Holmes looked out 
across the lake. 


“We're content here,” she said. 


Can You Afford It? 


If you can afford retirement 
anywhere, you can afford retire- 
ment in Florida. Chances are your 
living expenses would be about 
the same in St. Petersburg as they 
are where you’re living now — 
no higher and no lower. Don’t ex- 
pect to move to Florida and live 
on oranges and sunshine; those 
stories just aren’t true. Here are 
the sobering facts: 


Foop. Some items cost more; 
some less. The average cartful 
costs about what you’re paying 
now. 


CioTHiInGc. Some saving here be- 
cause heavy winter clothes aren’t 
needed. Also, informal Florida liv- 
ing (with an assist from the 
sometimes uncomfortably warm 
sun) has made the sport shirt and 
the simple dress acceptable for 
all but the grandest occasions. 


SHELTER. Rent is reasonable on 
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a year-round basis, high for a sea- 
son. Houses cost about the same 
as in the North. 


Utimities. Considerably higher 
than in most northern states, but 
offset by lower fuel cost in the 
winter. 


TAXES. Maybe a little lower. No 
state income, inheritance, or es- 
tate taxes. Limited sales tax. In- 
tangible property tax on stocks, 


bonds, mortgages, bank balances. 
City and county real estate taxes 
exempt first $5,000 of valuation. 


Summing up, you’ll need an in- 
come of at least $200 a month. 
Also advisable: reserve funds for 
emergencies, life insurance, a 
good hospitalization policy. Don’t 
count on supplementing your in- 
come by getting part-time work. 
Jobs are scarce all over Florida 
and will stay scarce for years. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME 


(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 
By O. A. Battista 


A father never realizes how deeply indebted he is to society 
until the time comes when he has to pay for his daughter’s wed- 


ding. 


Two things that can make most women endure great pain in 
silence are a brand new pair of tight-fitting shoes. 
* * * 


It is easy for a man.to start the wheels moving in a woman’s 
mind—all he has to do is sit himself down in a comfortable chair. 
* 


Most people raise their standard of living installment by install- 


ment. 


& 


When a little boy reminds his mother to clean behind his ears, 
chances are he’s getting ready to ask for a raise in his allowance. 


The shortest distance between two points for the average 
American family is between pay days. 
* * 


A woman never knows how worthwhile a good cry is until she 
adds up how much she got out of it. 


| 
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MARRIAGE 


Excerpts from the book 


This month we have decided to 
use only excerpts from some of 
the many writings and talks of 
Pope Pius XII on the subject of 
love and marriage: 


Three Fundamentals 


FAITHFUL CATHOLICS must keep un- 
shaken the following three funda- 
mental points: 

They cannot contract a true val- 
id marriage except according to 
the form prescribed by the 
Church. 

Marriage validly contracted be- 
tween baptized persons is by that 
very fact a Sacrament. 

This valid marriage between 
baptized persons, once consum- 
mated, cannot for any cause be 
dissolved by any human authority, 
by any power on earth, but only 
by death. — The Unwearied Ad- 
vocate 
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Happiness in Marriage 


SoME PEOPLE are of the opinion 
that happiness in marriage is in 
direct proportion to mutual en- 
joyment in conjugal relations. 
This is not so. Happiness in mar- 
riage is in direct proportion to 
the respect the couple have for 
each other even in their intimate 
relations: not that they should 
deem immoral and _ refuse that 
which nature offers and _ the 
Creator has given, but because 
the respect and the mutual esteem 
it generates is one of the strong- 
est elements of a pure, hence, 
more tender love. — Address to 
Italian midwives 


The Mother or the Child? 


NEVER AND IN no case has the 
Church taught that the life of the 
child must be preferred to that 
of the mother. It is erroneous to 
put the question with this alter- 
native: either the life of the child 
or that of the moher. No, neither 
the life of the mother nor that 
of the child can be subjected to 
an act of direct suppression. In 
the one case as in the other, there 
can be but one obligation: to 
make every effort to save the lives 
of both, of the mother and of the 
child. — Address to Association 
of Large Families 


Artificial Insemination 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION outside 
marriage is to be condemned 
purely and simply as immoral. 
The procreation of new life 
may only be the fruit of marriage. 
Marriage alone provides for the 
good and education of the off- 
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spring. A child conceived in such 
condition is, by that fact alone, 
illegitimate. 

Artificial insemination in mar- 
riage with the use of an active 
element from a third person is 
immoral and as such is to be re- 
jected summarily. Only the mar- 
riage partners have mutual rights 
over their bodies for the procre- 
ation of a new life and these are 
exclusive, non-transferable and in- 
alienable rights. 

Artificial insemination is some- 
thing which must not just be re- 
garded with extreme reserve, but 
must be utterly rejected. — The 
Catholic Mind 


The Husband’s Contribution 


A HUSBAND’s contribution to the 
happiness of the home must not 
stop at kindness and considera- 
tion toward his partner in life. 
It must advance to understand, 
appreciate, and recognize the work 
and effort of her who silently and 
diligently dedicates herself to 
making the common home more 
comfortable, more pleasant, more 
gay. With what loving care, for 
example, a young woman has ar- 
ranged everything to celebrate, as 
joyously as the circumstances per- 
mit, the anniversary of the day 
on which she was united before 
the altar with him who was to be- 
come the companion of her life 
and happiness, and who is now 
about to return from his office! 

But the man arrives, weary 
from the long hours of work, per- 
haps more exhausted than usual, 
nervous because of unforeseen 
vexations. He returns later than 


usual, somber and worried about 
other thoughts; the happy affec- 
tionate words that greet him go 
unheeded and he remains silent; 
he appears unaware of the meal 
prepared with so much love. He 
only looks and notes that the dish 
which was selected especially to 
make him happy has been cook- 
ing too long, and he grumbles, 
without thinking that the reason 
was his own delay and the long 
wait. He eats hurriedly, since, he 
says, he must go out immediately 
after dinner. 

When the meal is over, the poor 
young woman, who had dreamed 
of the joy of a pleasant evening 
together with him, finds herself 
alone in the deserted room; she 
needs all her faith and courage 
to keep back her tears. 

When therefore you find your- 
selves at home, do not be quick 
to search for little defects inevi- 
table in every human endeavor; 
be mindful, rather, of all that is 
good, be it much or little, which 
is offered to you as the fruit of 
toil, vigilant attention, affection- 
ate feminine intuition, to make 
your home a little paradise of 
happiness and joy. 

Do not be content to contem- 
plate and love such goodness only 
in the recesses of your thoughts 
and heart. Let your wife know it 
and feel it, since she has not 
spared herself in procuring it for 
you. For her the best and sweet- 
est recompense is a loving smile, 
a gentle word, an_ appreciative 
glance, which makes her aware of 
your gratitude. 

—Address to Newlyweds 
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Helping to create the habit: of lasting 
love is one of the noblest and most 


inspiring provinces of love poetry 


Waking Love Last 


With Lyri 
HEN TWO persons ex- 
W altar they do it for 
better or for worse 
the first wave of love, when both 
are young and fair, it is easy to 
ever. But as time creeps on and 
hairs grey and figures bulge, the 
strains. The high proportion of di- 
vorces and separations constitutes 
love eternal did not last! 

The business of staying in love 
ed of all the ideals concerning love 
and marriage. The other ideals, 
faithful are essentially a matter of 
will and character. Anybody who 


change vows at the 
and until death do them part. In 
pledge a love lasting forever and 
pledge can come under pathetic 
painful evidence that the plight of 
is the most difficult and complicat- 
such as being kind and loyal and 
really wants to be true in marriage 


By Austin J. App, Ph.D. 


can be so. It is a point of will. But 
staying in love is no more a mere 
act of the will than falling in love 
in the first place was an act of the 
will. 

The will, of course, helps, like 
the will to believe can help to win 
the Faith. But in the last analysis 
it is Grace that brings Faith, and 
something analogous to Grace that 
awakens love and makes. it last. 
Unhappily, whereas one who wills 
and prays enough is virtually guar- 
anteed to keep the Faith, willing 
and praying do not assure any- 
one’s staying in love. While cer- 
tainly some separations and di- 
vorces are caused by irresponsibil- 
ity, drunkenness, and immorality, 
many too develop because one or 
both parties have simply fallen out 
of love. The moonlight and roses 
had somehow gone out of their 
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union, possibly with no wish or 
fault of either. 

But while staying in love is not 
distinctly a matter of the will, it is 
much a matter of milieu — of habit, 
religion and culture. If love is al- 
luringly enough idealized as some- 
thing that lasts, then for most 
couples it will last! 

This milieu, this habit and cus- 
tom of enduring love, is the cre- 
ation of all the best forces in so- 
ciety — religion, education, the 
arts. Religion, obviously, and also 
sociology recognize the importance 
of having couples stay in love, and 
both continuously labor toward 
that end. But since staying in love, 
like falling in love, is more a mat- 
ter of emotion than of reason, of 
feeling than of will, command- 
ments, laws, and statistics are less 
effective in promoting it than 
music and poetry. Religion and 
sociology can well prove how im- 
portant for marital happiness and 
for society’s wellbeing the habit of 
staying in love is. But it is more 
likely the minstrel and the trouba- 
dour with the high romance of 
melody than a professor with mari- 
tal statistics who will make love in 
fact last longer for more people. 

Lasting love is both a challenge 
and a reward, a mystery which is 
both a gift and a duty. It is the 
most delicate duty God imposes. 
Man must strive for it, yet can 
achieve it uncertainly only by a 
thousand conscious and unconsci- 
ous acts, emotions, and wishes of 


loyalty and love every day of his 
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life. Such acts, feelings, wishes — 
mutual and individual — are the 
challenge; achieving the lasting 
love is the reward. 

Helping to create the habit of 
lasting love is one of the noblest 
and most inspiring provinces of 
love poetry. The poets keep throw- 
ing the whole web of their magic 
about the ideal of a love that lasts 
from the betrothal to the grave. 
Along with such ideals as making 
love mutual and loyal and true, the 
poets cannot do otherwise than to 
sing of a love that lasts from the 
first kiss to the final coffin. It can 
be said to be in the very nature of 
poetry to be incapable of romanti- 
cizing a temporary, a fly-by-night, 
an ephemeral love. When the poet 
sings of love she inevitably glori- 
fies it as a love that lasts for life. 

It is thus that he casts his best 
lance on the side of morality. His 
best aesthetics must in the nature 
of his theme be the best ethics. 
When any young man loves a girl 
and she loves him, and they love 
each other loyally for life, most of 
the demands of the Sixth Com- 
mandment are satisfied. Bishop 
Sheen once wrote: 

“There are only two words in 
the vocabulary of love: ‘you’ and 
‘always.’ ‘You’ because love is 
unique; ‘always’ because love is 
timeless. No one ever said, ‘I will 
love you for two years and six 
months.’ ”* 

At any rate, it is absolutely cer- 
tain that, except in satire, love 


*The Family Digest, October, 1945. 
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poetry has never said it. The poet 
cannot say poetically, “I will love 
you, darling, for five years only.” 

The poets keep saying that love 
to be worthy of the name must last 
for life. “. . . love me for love's 
sake,” writes Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, “that evermore/ Thou 
may’st love on through love’s 
eternity.” Thomas Moore, the 
melodic Irish laureate, wrote, “. . . 
the heart that has truly loved 
never forgets/ But as truly loves on 
to the close.” Shakespeare declar- 
ed that love “bears it out even to 
the edge of doom.” Robert Her- 
rick, the Anglican minister, who 
wrote three hundred _ spiritual 
poems and a thousand secular 
ones, told his Julia: 


So let our love 
As endless prove, 
And pure as gold for ever. 


Tennyson, the laureate of purity 
and fidelity, wrote, “Love is love 
for evermore,” and Southey even 
idealistically theologized, 
“They sin who tell us love can 
die . . . Love is indestructible.” 
Keats, expressing every man’s 
hope, consoled the lover on the 
Grecian urn, “For ever wilt thou 
love, and she be fairl” Even the 
old pagan Euripides wrote, “He is 
not a lover who does not love for- 
ever.” 

The poets manfully grapple with 
the problem of how love must 
triumph over the changes of time 
and the ravages of age. To make 
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love carry over from the charms of 
youth to the wrinkles of age they 
weave a mighty web of magic 
about eyes grown dim and hair 
turned silver. Shakespeare, in per- 
haps the greatest love sonnet ever 
penned, is most emphatic on true 
love's duty and capacity to 
triumph over age: 


Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration 
finds .. . 

Love’s not Time’s fool, though 
rosy lips and cheeks 

Within his bending sickle’s com- 
pass come; 

Love alters not with his brief 
hours and weeks. 


Robert Browning, who with Eliza- 
beth Barrett, sickly and older than 
he by six years, lived a great love 
with her to the end, wrote, 
“Chance cannot change my love, 
nor time impair.” 

A few of the poets, even when 
they failed to do what they sang, 
as in the case of Burns, soared to 
a peak of loveliness and sentiment 
on this theme. What aging couple 
can read Robert Burns's “John 
Anderson, my Jo,” and not be 
moved to love on to the end? 


“But now your brow is beld, 
John, 

Your locks are like the snow... 

We clamb the hill together... 

Now we maun totter down, 
John, 

And hand in hand we'll go.” 
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One of the most melodic and senti- 
mental expressions of this theme is 
Thomas Moore’s well-known lyric 
protestation: 


Believe me, if all those endear- 
ing young charms... 

Were to change by to-morrow, 
and fleet in my arms... 

Thou wouldst still be adored as 
this moment thou art, 

Let thy loveliness fade as it will. 


In writing that way the poets are 
of course not stating a sociological 
or biological fact; they are instead 
throwing the glow of romance 
around a pious duty. They are 
wishful-thinking a moral law into 
a lyrical sentiment. They thus 
create the milieu — the cultural at- 
mosphere — that makes it easier for 
more couples to meet the challenge 
and enjoy the mystery of a love 
like that of which the poets sing. 
Realistically some of the poets 
warn that for love to last it must 
be founded more on the charm of 
soul than of the body. That is 
Shakespeare’s intention in the son- 
net quoted above, which begins, 
“Let me not to the marriage of true 
minds/ Admit impediments.” Ben 
Jonson, author of the immortal, 
“Drink to me only with thine eyes,” 
wrote in The New Inn, “Love is a 
spiritual coupling of two souls/ So 
much more excellent, as it least re- 
lates/ Unto the body.” Thomas Ca- 
rew, one of the Cavalier poets, 


lyricized beautifully that Old Time 
brings decay to coral lips and rosy 
cheeks and _ star-like eyes and 
therefore impairs a love founded 
only on such beauties. He then 
gave this recipe for a lasting love: 


But a smooth and steadfast 
mind, 

Gentle thoughts and calm de- 
sires, 

Hearts with equal Jove combin- 
ed, 


Kindle never-dying fires. 


What better advice could any 
counsellor give young people about 
to set out on the perils and thrills 
of courtship! The love poets down 
the ages have thrown their rhymes 
and meters around the ideals of the 
enduring love which the theolog- 
ians preach. Essentially, the theme 
of much of their love poetry — the 
folk tunes and the classic stanzas 
— is that true love is a love that 
lasts for life — for better or for 
worse, in sickness and in health. 
Around undying love, faithful until 
death, the poets have woven the 
most alluring magic of their 
rhymes and metaphors. In a hun- 
dred different ways, they have em- 
broidered on the theme of the old 
familiar song: 


Darling, I am growing old, 
Silver threads among the gold... 
But my darling you will be, 
Always young and fair to me. 


A book review 


The Eldest Child 


Although he is often envied for his position as first 
born, his life in the family presents special problems 


Condensed from Grail 


Ou’RE IN the midst of chang- 

ing the baby when someone 

falls down the back stairs, 
the telephone rings and through 
the window you see a deliveryman 
headed for the wrong house with 
a package you've expected for a 
week. 

Or, while touching up the shut- 
ters, you are high on a wiggly 
ladder with a paint can precari- 
ously perched when you observe 
the toddler from next door about 
to pour a quart of your turpentine 
over the dog. 

You shout for help. You hope 
that some of the offspring who 
ordinarily infest the grounds may 
turn up to assist in the emergency. 
If by some coincidence one of 
them responds, you usually know 
in advance who it will be—the eld- 
est. 

Since long before psychologists 
began studying the problems of 
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sibling relationships, everyone has 
known that being the eldest child 
has a special effect on the person- 
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ality. In traditional fairy tales, re- 
sentment against the domineering 
eldest is expressed by the preva- 
lence of protagonists who are the 
youngest and cleverest of three 
brothers or the youngest and pret- 
tiest of three sisters. The eldest is 
depicted as an arch-scoundrel. 

But in law, the actual tendency 
to competence of the eldest often 
has been recognized in various so- 
cieties by making him heir to the 
property and head of the clan. 

The eldest, of course, is the 
child the parents practice on. If 
they make mistakes, such as over- 
protectiveness, too much strictness 
or whatever, it is the eldest who 
suffers. With succeeding children, 
parents are more reasonable and 
more relaxed. At the same time, 
the eldest is the child who is not 
compared to a predecessor, who 
rules a subservient group of young- 
er children and reaps other advan- 
tages due to his position. 

Whether being the eldest will be 
beneficial to character or otherwise 
is obviously related to how wisely 
parents guide the family organiza- 
tion. In her recent book devoted 
to this subject, The Eldest Child 
(Harper & Brothers), Edith G. 
Neisser points out that a dispro- 
portionate number of eldest chil- 
dren are brought to child guidance 
clinics. It is not known whether 
this is due to greater difficulties 
with their firstborn or, as she sug- 
gests (and appears likely), to pa- 
rental awareness of inexperience. 


The classic problem of the child 


February 


who feels displaced in his parents’ 
affections arises in most acute form 
in the eldest, who is the only child 
who has his parents to himself for 
a time. The intrusion of another 
baby is a severe blow. Nowadays, 
most parents realize that they 
should go out of their way to show 
the firstborn extra affection and 
display greater patience after the 
rival appears. 

However, a similar situation that 
recurs years later often goes un- 
recognized. When the eldest has 
become a gangling, argumentative 
adolescent some of the younger 
children may still be appealingly 
small and more direct in their de- 
mands. The adolescent doesn’t ap- 
pear to want attention, but he still. 
craves it. It’s easy, when a young- 
ster reaches the age of demand- 
ing more independence, for par- 
ents to turn their backs on him, 
emotionally, in favor of the re- 
sponsive littler ones. 

Such lack of affection can cause 
behavior problems with the eldest 
that may become serious. 

The eldest is the one who can 
talk to you and be good company 
while other children still think 
“Bye-Bye” is sparkling conversa- 
tion. Often, he is taken into the 
adult circle, where he becomes 
noted for docility and dependabil- 
ity which contrast sharply with 
the uncivilized antics of the young- 
er ones. From this arises the temp- 
tation, for some parents, to make 
the eldest the pet. 

Many privileges go naturally to 
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the eldest. He goes to camp first, 
is taught to drive first. She is al- 
lowed to go on dates first. It 
works two ways, with the eldest’s 
trail-breaking function commonly 
becoming wearisome to the pio- 
neer. Big Sister pines for high 
heels until, as she tells it, she’s 
practically old enough to vote; 
when parental bastions crumble, 
it’s only weeks then until the next 
daughter has them, too, at an age 
when Big Sister was still wearing 
flats. 

(Mrs. Neisser’s advice on this 
point is to admit sympathetically 
that it is a bit unfair, but that 
most eldests have the same prob- 
lems. When your position is rea- 
sonable, most children respond to 
frankness, she says.) 

On the other hand, the flow of 
privileges never slows for some 
eldests. Their parents allow the 
pattern set when the eldest was 
the only one up from his nap to 
continue year after year, with the 
eldest being favored over the 
others in many subtle ways. The 
process is_ self-perpetuating; 
younger children, aware that . Big 
Brother is getting more than his 
share, are apt to react with out- 
bursts of bad behavior, which 
boost the eldest’s stock still higher. 

Ultimately, genuine long-term 
favoritism destroys the amity of 
family relationships at all levels. 

Nothing is more natural than 
that the eldest, who can tie his 
shoelaces while younger siblings 
are still falling over theirs, should 
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be expected to assist the parents. 

Indeed, in a large family help 
from the eldest is the mother’s last 
anchor to windward. However, it 
is common for second and third 
children to cultivate the art of 
goldbricking while the eldest 
grows accustomed to handling the 
errands and watching baby sister. 

This is bad for the eldest, who 
is unjustly deprived of free time 
and many childhood pleasures and 
may come to despise the perpetual 
tagalong younger sibling (“You 
can’t go to the movies unless you 
take Bratella with you”); bad for 
tagalong, who is the constant vic- 
tim of the eldest’s childish notions 
of discipline, and bad for the gold- 
brickers, who grow up deficient in 
sense of responsibility. 

Mrs. Neisser’s book cites a typi- 
cal case of an eldest daughter who 
was granted too much authority 
over four younger brothers and sis- 
ters. Living on a ranch, the work- 
weary mother gradually yielded to 
the temptation to place them more 
and more in the hands of her sin- 
gularly responsible eldest girl. 

The eldest was good to the little 
ones and delighted in her role, but 
power, that corrupting force which 
has broken strong men, took its 
toll. She grew up “bossy,” never 
married and continues to dispense 
unsolicited advice to her brothers 
and sisters and the younger women 
in the office where she works. 

As a_ general rule, children 


should not be given blanket au- 
thority over younger siblings. A 
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bit of babysitting occasionally 
won't warp either sitter or sittee, 
but children can’t be expected to 
possess the emotional balance nec- 
essary for the constant exercise of 
authority. Tempering authority 
with justice is challenge enough to 
the parents themselves. 

Every action has an equal and 
opposite reaction; this applies to 
children as well as jet engines. In 
this era of permissive parental pol- 
icy and juvenile technological un- 
employment (blame the power 
mower and the electric dishwash- 
er), some parents, instead of im- 
posing on the eldest for chores, 
worry about asking him to do any- 
thing. 

“Oh, Junior ought to be out 
playing,” they think, when a ses- 
sion with a paint brush would be 
good for developing both his char- 
acter and his technique as a future 
do-it-yourselfing head of a family. 
Or, just as daughter becomes old 
enough to be a built-in baby sitter 


and give the parents a few nights 
out after all the long years of stay- 
ing home with mumps and measles 
cases, she is allowed to make every 
weekend evening a date night. 

Actually, a certain amount of re- 
sponsibility is necessary for the 
eldest’s spiritual and psychological 
growth. Besides helping make him 
a self-starter it enables him, by car- 
ing for younger brothers and sis- 
ters occasionally and helping his 
parents, to build a warmer rela- 
tionship with them. To insulate 
him from these normal experiences 
is to deprive him of part of his 
birthright. 

This discussion by no means ex- 
hausts what the experts know 
about the eldest. The important 
thing, however, is to recognize that 
training the eldest has its special 
problems, which parents should re- 
view periodically to make sure 
they are not fostering the develop- 
ment of patterns harmful to family 
harmony. 
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Calendars in Heaven 


I HAD BEEN telling my third graders the story of the mirac- 
ulous picture of Our Lady of Guadalupe. As I showed them a 
lovely colored print of it I said, “This picture is very special be- 
cause it came from heaven. The colors in it are just as bright today . 
as when Mary appeared to Juan Diego over 400 years ago.” 

When the class was over, little Frank picked up the pic- 
true and remarked, “Say Sister, you said this picture came from - 
heaven. Why does it have a calendar on the back of it?” 

Sister DePaul in The Missionary Catechist 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE COMMANDMENTS’ OF 
GOD, Bill Hackney, Catechetical 
Guild Educational Society, St. 
Paul 2, Minnesota. 35 cents. 

The meaning and implications 
of the Ten Commandments are 
graphically told by clever, inter- 
est-provoking illustrations. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST, Rev. R. 
E. Southard, Catechetical Guild 
Educational Society, St. Paul 2, 
Minnesota. 35 cents. 

In comic book format, the Life 
of Christ is told with a charm and 
a simplicity which will make this 
presentation attractive to modern 
youngsters. 


KNOW YOUR MASS, Rev. D. 
Manousos, O.F.M. Cap., Catecheti- 
cal Guild Educational Society, St. 
Paul 2, Minnesota. 35 cents. 

This careful step-by-step  ex- 
planation of the Mass should be 
useful to Grade School young- 
sters. 


CATECHISM IN PICTURES, 
Catechetical Guild Educational 
Society, St. Paul 2, Minnesota. 35 
cents. 

The text of the catechism used 
in this booklet is that of the Re- 
vised Edition of the Baltimore 
Catechism No. 1. Parents or Sis- 
ters teaching this catechism will 
undoubtedly find this illustrated 
text useful in their classes. 


THE LITTLE BOY WHO HAD 
TWO BIRTHDAYS, Martha Helen 
Sullivan, St. Anthony Guild Press, 
508 Marshall Street, Paterson, 
New Jersey. 25 cents. 

All adoptive parents, and those 
looking forward to the adoption 
of babies, should read this pam- 
phlet for help in explaining to 
their child how he came to be 
their very own, and for under- 
standing the security needs of 
the adopted child. 


COLORING BOOKS: St. Jer- 
ome, St. Colman, St. Anthony, St. 
Francis. Catechetical Guild Edu- 
cational Society, 20 cents each. 

These coloring books are _ in- 
tended to be the first in a series 
on lives of the saints suited to 
children of the first three grades. 
The primary purpose of the books 
is to entertain but little moral 
lessons are cleverly inculcated at 
the same time. 


SALLY AND THE ANGELS, 
Sister Mary Marguerite, C.S.J., St. 
Anthony Guild Press, 508 Mar- 
shall Street, Paterson, New Jer- 
sey. 75 cents. 

This beautiful little brochure 
on angels is suitable for young- 
sters between the ages of three 
and eight. Children who know all 
about angels — specifically, 
their angels — will feel a secur- 
ity and safety conducive to the 
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development of personality as are ignored. But what sensible 


well as of spiritually. 


UNION IN MARITAL LOVE, 
Rev. Mare Oraison, Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, New 
York. $3.00. 

The author of this book, both a 
priest and a doctor, is well quali- 
fied to examine sexuality as a 
physical and psychological reality. 
This he does concisely, sharply, 
with a depth and intensity of re- 
ligious reverence for his subject 
which makes the reader realize 
the spiritual basis of union in 
marital love. The purpose of the 
book is “to make explicit the 
Christian teaching on marriage, 
and thus help married people and 
those who will be married toward 
a better understanding of that 
doctrine.” The thinking and rea- 
soning of the author is clear, illu- 
minating, uplifting, and always 
beautiful. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAM- 
ILY, Alphonse H. Clemens, Pren- 
tice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, New York. $6.00. 

“Perhaps there is no aspect of 
life from which common_ sense 
has departed more generally than 
selecting a marriage partner. It 
seems that being in love is so 
dominant that all other factors 


woman would engage a maid 
whom she liked very much but 
who could neither cook, nor keep 
house, nor launder!” 

This down-to-earth, let’s-be-sen- 
sible approach to the problem of 
selecting a marriage partner is 
typical of Dr. Clemens’ treatment 
of the various aspects of marriage. 
Always writing as a Catholic, 
nevertheless he endeavors. to 
maintain scientific standards by 
introducing the findings of the 
natural and social sciences as 
well as the sacred sciences. The 
result of a number of empirical 
studies made at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America and not before 
published have been introduced. 

The book is comprehensive, 
treating such varied subjects as 
economics, recreation, personality 
building, educational parenthood, 
physical parenthood, marital love, 
religion and marital success, roles 
in marriage and the nature and 
purpose of marriage. Of the chap- 
ters on these various topics, per- 
haps that entitled “Roles in Mar- 
riage” is the most provocative, 
stimulating and tantalizing. Cer- 
tainly it should be read, backed 
as it is with statistics, by educa- 
tors, marriage counselors and 
priests — not to mention young 
couples preparing for marriage. 


Chivalry 


_ Two pretty young girls were discussing the new tenants in 
their apartment building. “And he’s so chivalrous!” said one. 
“Yesterday he and his wife were coming down in the elevator, and 
as soon as I got in he took off his hat.” 

— Francis Rodman in Family Weekly © 
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PREEViE W 
of the MARCH issue 


This one is for women only—and married women only at 
that. Have you ever felt that you were just not cut out 
out for your state in life? Do you thi that marriage 
entails a number of duties that are simply not your dish 
of tea? Well, you’ll want to be sure to read an article next 
month titled “I Lived With a Guilt Complex.” The author, 
Priscilla O’Brien Mahoney, was all for hanging on to her 
state in life even though she considered some of its cuties 
as strictly for the birds. Then she made a retreat and the 
retreat master lectured about faithful performance of the 
duties of your state in life. This is what gave her the guilt 
complex. How she got rid of the complex is a good sto 
that points up a lesson all mothers might do well to understand. 


Next month’s issue will be our annual vocation issue and one 
article all parents will want to be sure to read is titled “Patt 
Enters the Convent.” Irene Boyd is its author, a woman well- 
known 3! now to Family Digest readers. This mother of ten 
children has written frequent articles about her family (this will 
be her fifth article in the Digest within a year’s time). In this 
article, Mrs. Boyd tells, = honestly and emotionally, just how 
she felt when one of her daughters left home to enter the convent. 


There are several articles aimed especially for men in next month's 
issue. One of them is “How to Invest on a Budget.” Investing in 
the stock market is no longer just for the wealthy. Two out of 
every three persons who own stock have an annual income of less 
than $7,500. And now, through the unique Monthiy Investment 
Plan, families can vad shares of American industry for as little as 
$40 every three months. The article explains how this plan works. 


These and many other interesting features 
in your family magazine 
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Announcing —a new OSV book 
"25 Questions Non-Catholies Ask” 


In this unique book the author combines his many years 
of experience in convert instruction with the observations 
of hundreds of priests throughout the country who deal 
with inquiring non-Catholics. The author, Father O’Brien 
of Notre Dame, gives a logical and convincing answer to 
these most frequently asked questions concerning our 
faith. 


“25 Questions” is a book you 
will enjoy reading and then 
lending to interested non- 
Catholic friends and neigh- 
bors. It is ideally suited for 
Inquiry Classes and Discus- 
sion Clubs. 


The book contains 96 pages. 
The cover is of durable enamel 
stock attractively printed in 
color. 


25 Questions 


NON-CATHOLICS ASK 


50c per copy (postpaid) 


5 or more copies only 40c each (postpaid) 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR INC., Book Dept., Huntington, Ind. 


Please send Me ................ copies of 25 QUESTIONS 
NON-CATHOLICS ASK. I enclose ................ . for 
postpaid shipment. 
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